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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs, or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return tf unsuitable, In case of loss or injury he cannot hola 
himself responsible for MSS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
CountTRY LIFE can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 
adazess of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS, 


VILLAGE MEMORIALS. 


N one of his recent books the Abbot Gasquet has taken the 
Church as the centre of the old English parish, and un- 
doubtedly it 1s a choice that can be justified. Yet the 
very difficulties experienced by this learned author in 
reconstructing viilage life as it existed in the past show 

how careful we ought to be of such memorials as remain. 
People are, perhaps, too apt to regard as mere curiosities the 
various objects which lay for centuries in and around the church, 
idly neglected by a number of generations, only to be cherished 
and made treasures of by those who came later. At the entrance 
to many an old church is the mounting-stone, which recalls a 
time when the only alternative to going on foot was riding on 
horseback, and the congregation of our village churches arrived 
from hamlet and farm riding pillion. Often near at hand and 
also close to the village churchyard stood the village stocks. We 
do not suppose that there are many people now living who them- 
selves remember having seen a culprit in doleful dumps, but the 
present writer has often spoken to those of an earlier generation 
who have witnessed such things. The offender was very often a 
wandering Autolycus, whose business was selling ribbons and 
“other fine knacks for ladies,” but whose recreation consisted 
partly in that operation which was so delicately described by one 
of Shakespeare’s characters, ‘** Convey’ the wise it call,” and 
in patronising too freely the village tavern. If the justices in 
many cases put him in the parish stocks for a vagrant the 
populace very often attested their agreement with the decree by 
bombarding the culprit with rotten eggs and other equally 
fragrant missiles. This was in the case of a comparatively 
light offence, such as vagrancy or rowdyism, but there were other 
stocks for delinquents charged with more serious offences. 
In a most interesting competition held by one of our con- 
temporaries, the Church Family Newspafer, a request was 
made that church curiosities should be submitted, and 
among the innumerable objects described were hand and 
finger stocks evidently intended to restrain the liberty 
of real criminals. Other forms of punishment in the village 
were the ducking-stool and the branks. These illustrate in a 
curiously humorous manner the antipathy generally felt to 
scolding women. The regular scold was ducked in the pond, 
and in many cases after that operation had the branks 
placed upon her, the branks being a contrivance to cover her 
face, something like the bars of a helmet. They very effectually 
prevented her speech. Duckings in the case of witchcraft 
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can scarcely be said to be obsolete yet, as a case occurred 
only a few weeks ago in which a poor old woman in a 
remote village died from the effects of being ducked in the 
horse-pond on suspicion of being a witch. It would be impos- 
sible that such objects as we have mentioned should not arouse 
a considerable amount of curiosity; but it is obvious that they 
serve a greater purpose than that. They are the remains of 
a state of things that has passed away. 

The history that does not concern itself so much with the 
accession and death of kings and the chronicle of great battles, 
but with the progress of the people, will always take account 
of these eloquent witnesses to a state of society that existed 
down to the time of our grandparents. Inside the churca 
we are confronted with evidence of a hundred other interesting 
customs that have passed away. In many parts of the country 
there were houses at a considerable distance from the church, 
and the poor people came to worship on foot. In consequence 
there were many arrangements not needed in our more luxurious 
times. The writer very well remembersa Presbyterian meeting- 
house in the North of England to which in his boyhood 
shepherds used to come every Sunday, many of them from a 
distance of six, eight and even ten miles. They generally 
brought their dogs with them, as it was a matter of convenience 
to attend to some of their flocks on the way, and these dogs 
were brought into the inside of the building, where they 
lay close to the high narrow pews during service. Usually they 
were sufficiently well behaved, for the life of a shepherd’s dog 
is a laborious one, and the animal is glad of any opportunity 
to rest; but at times a fierce quarrel would break out, and the 
prayer or sermon would be drowned in the snarling of 
dogs and the efforts of the owner to separate Sweep or Ned, 
or whoever the combatants might be. So common was this 
that in some churches long iron dog-tongs were part of the 
furniture, these articles being used to seize the dogs without 
the danger of being bitten and carry them outside the building. 
This state of things has become quite impossible in®ur more 
decorous days, but it is interesting that the implements thug 
used are still preserved. It is scarcely necessary to speak o 
the value of remains that are purely ecclesiastical in character. 
The farther we recede from the old Church life of the English 
village the more interesting does it become. In the competition 
referred to there is an article called a Chrismatory, which shows a 
curious mingling of religion and superstition. Its purpose was to 
ensure that salt should be placed on the baby before it was baptised, 
and, indeed, a whole paper might be devoted to the subject of 
salt superstitions. We have at the present moment ready for 
publication, although it is not germane to the subject in hand, a 
huge and elaborate salt cellar used in ancient times to show 
without doubt the distinction between those who sat below the 
salt and the more honoured guests at the table. No less curious 
and still more pathetic are the memorials that attest to the 
extreme sincerity of the religion of those old times. Take the 
priest who had his name on his tombstone printed upside down 
in token of humility. What an eloquent and quaint tribute 
alike to his faith and to his simplicity, naive as that of a little 
child! And how many hundreds of instances can be given of this 
same humility as it was taught and practised in the Church of 
yore. 

The very feeling evidenced by so many traditions of the 
determination to share the sacraments and teaching of the Church 
on the part of those who, for political or other offences, were debarred 
from it is asingular fact set up against that bank of cloud which is 
supplied by the past, and which Mr. Birrell tells us is essential 
to the beauty of any landscape. If we possessed one hundredth 
part of the memorials of antique Britain that existed in 
medizval times, what a labour would have been spared to 
archeologists and historians! The Druids, no doubt, had a 
ritual’ as noble as that of the oman Catholic Church. They 
had their customs, traditions, usages; but oblivion has swal- 
lowed them all. Looking back over this period of our history, 
the most learned can only form a vague guess at the nature of 
their worship. All this emphasises and deepens the duty that 
lies upon each of us to preserve as far as we can every memorial 
and every tradition that bears upon the parish life of England 
in ages older than ours. Those who have charge of village 
churches cannot possibly exercise a care that is too scrupulous 
or too jealous. 


Our Portrait [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Viscountess 

Dalrymple. Lady Dalrymple is the daughter of Colonel 

Frederick Harford, and married Captain Viscount Dalrymple, 
the only son of the Earl of Stair, in 1904. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of CouNnTRY LiFE be granted 
eacept when direct application 1s made fron the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if they would forward the correspondence at once to him. 
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COUNTRY 
“NOTES :-. 


N the debate on the Address the most important discussion 
in regard to agriculture arose out of an amendment 
proposed by Mr. J. Mason—‘* Humbly to represent to 
your Majesty that the interests of agriculture are suffering 
from the neglect of your Majesty’s Ministers materially to 

encourage scientific research.” He had no difficulty in making 
out a strong case against the Government. For our farmers to 
succeed they have to make each acre produce something like £7 
worth of wheat, whereas £ 3 worth would be the necessary minimum 
of their foreign competitors. To get the larger amount fertilisers 
are necessary, and his argument was that the Government should 
assist the cultivator to choose these fertilisers. He also gave 
the name of a number of diseases urgently calling for investiga- 
tion. Among them were clover sickness, gall mite and cucumber 
leaf spot. Our Agricultural Department is a splendid one for 
collecting statistics, but, as we have had occasion to show more 
than once, the research side of it is neglected. And this becomes 
strikingly apparent when we contrast our outlay with that of 
foreign States. The United States of America, Germany and 
Carada all spend much more than we do on scientific agricultural 
research. 


Mr. Mason, who speaks with very great authority on his 
subject, was ably supported by Mr. Abel Smith, Sir F. Channing, 
Viscount Helmsley and Mr. Verney. The course of the debate 
showed that partisanship did not enter into it at all. In the 
absence of any occupant of the Treasury Bench, Sir Edward 
Strachey of Somerset was set up to make a reply. He was not 
very effective, as he somewhat blamed the public for the lack of 
enterprise on the part of the Government. A case on whicii 
we commented quite recently knocks the bottom out of his argu- 
ment. This was the question of soil inoculation. The Govern- 
ments of Germany and of the United States took a great deal of 
trouble and spent a considerable amount of money in investi- 
gation. Our Departments did very little beyond reporting the 
result of their experiments and obtaining cultures from the United 
States for the use of English farmers. It is only reasonable to 
ask why they did not themselves take a prominent part in 
the work. 


Another point not dealt with by anyone who took part 
in the discussion is too important to pass by. This is the 
management of their publications by the Department of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries. Many of the pamphlets and books 
issued are of great usefulness and importance, but practically 
speaking they are buried. Only a few days ago one of our 
readers brought up a case in point. The Department reprinted a 
‘aluable Report on Dairying made to the Bath and West of 
England Show, but how did they expect those interested to know 
that this was being done? As a matter of fact, it was only by 
dint of patient and persevering research that our correspondent 
was able to secure the paper. Many Government publications 
also pass practically unnoticed because the Government, unlike 
other publishers, does not send its books for review to the 
principal newspapers interested. A reform in this respect would 
add greatly to the efficiency of the Department. 


A million and a-half is a large capital sum, but that is what 
the Duke of Devonshire estimates “ might without extravagance 
be immediately expended in the equipment of, and on the pro- 
vision of staff for, the University of Cambridge.” This is in spite 
of the fact that the amount which the Cambridge University 
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Association has been able to transfer to the University totals in all 
to about £115,000. But the larger sum mentioned is needed for 
various reasons. The scientific departments require a greater 
equipment for research. In agriculture, engineering and chemistry 
the number of students has greatly increased, and additional 
accommodation is needed. Fuller provision is required for 
those departments which*represent the humanities. Economics, 
modern languages, Oriental languages, history, archeology and 
ethnology all put in their claim for funds. An income of £1,500 
a year is required for a museum of zoology; entomology, 
forestry and tropical medicine are all in need of greater facilities 
for research and teaching. Thus the request of the Duke of 
Devonshire is not by any means as extravagant as it would 
appear at first sight. It is to be hoped that some of those 
who are graduates of the University and have afterwards been 
successful in amassing wealth will make a generous response. 


An excellent change has been made by the Midland Railway 
Company in their arrangements for week-end passengers. Instead 
of their tickets being limited to seaside and inland pleasure 
resorts they are issued, with a few exceptions, to all stations, the 
rate being a single fare and a-quarter for the double journey. 
There will be no restrictions in regard to the trains by which the 
passengers may travel, and the luggage arrangements will be 
just the same as though they had paid full fare. This is a move 
in the right direction, but something more is still required. 
Saturday to Monday affords only a very short holiday in the country 
and many companies issue tickets from Friday to Tuesday. We 
believe this to be a mistake, because Monday in most businesses 
is a very important day; whereas in many Saturday is practically 
a holiday and Friday is unimportant. If the tickets were made 
available from Thursday night until Monday morning the service, 
we are sure, would be even more popular than it is just now. 


TULIPS: 
Quaint little maids in crinoline, 
And loop’d-up gowns of silken sheen, 
You stand so primly in a row 
And to the sunbeams curtsy low, 
While ling’ring near the breezes coy, 
Stir gay brocade and paduasoy. 
In softest rose, and cherry fine, 
And splendid amber hues you shine, 
With here and there a snow-white fold 
And now a gleam of cloth o’ gold, 
In satin stiff and lutestring rare 
lor festal Spring gay gowns you wear. 
And, sunbeams, down that garden way, 
Keep close my secret sweet to-day, 
For captive’s ta’en my heart, I ween, 
By those quaint maids in crinoline. 

AUGUSTA HANCOCK. 


The occasion is bound to be an interesting one when an 
oarsman of Dr. Warre’s great experience delivers a lecture to 
Oxford rowing men on the subject of common interest to them 
both at the invitation of the President of the University Boat 
Club. This is, so to speak, Dr. Warre’s jubilee year of rowing, 
for it is exactly fifty years since he first rowed for the Oxford 
University Boat Club. Apart, however, from this rather senti- 
mental interest, the lecture derived its chief interest from the forceful 
remarks of the speaker affirming that the slow rate of stroke 
generally taught by the coaches, and the stiffening of the muscles 
during the swing forward, were responsible “for reducing men 
who might have been capable performers to the level of the 
wooden respectability of heavy and powerful oarsmen.” This 
heavy indictment was levelled especially against Oxford rowing, 
and it is likely that many who have observed the unfortunate 
freshman out for “tubbing” coaching will recognise how much 
truth it contains. The lecture was delivered to representatives 
of the college boat clubs, and it is to be presumed that the 
lecturer’s remarks were intended to apply rather to the coaching 
of the oarsman whose maximum of achievement is likely to be 
the College Eight or Torpid than of him who aspires to row in 
the University boat. In either case Dr. Warre’s further 
remarks as to the necessity of coaches being able to give their 
reasons for their instructions, and also practical demonstrations 
of what they mean by them, are very excellent, though possibly 
enough this is a great deal to expect of the average coach. 


There are many reasons for wishing that the South 
Africans, who are opening an exhibition to-day at the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, will receive cordial support. Some of those 
who have been most active in organising the show are by birth 
and ancestry Boers. They have put aside the animosities which 
separated them from Englishmen for so long, and in the eloquent 
words of one of them are now saying to the Mother Country 
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“Come and help us. Out in that strange and wonderful 
South Africa they grow the most exquisite fruits, make 
wine, and altogether force the land to give up_ her 
best produce. But what they suffer from is lack of a 
market. There has been in the past no sufficient outlet 
for the result of their labour and industry. Fortunately, 
coid storage and quick transport have rendered it possible now 
for them to place their goods in the London market. Those who 
have partaken of South African fruits know how delicious they 
are, and when this knowledge is added to the consciousness that 
in supporting our visitors we are also cementing the bonds of 
Empire there is surely no great reason to plead further. The 
King and the Royal Family, by consenting to open the exhi- 
bition, have shown how fully they, at least, recognise the 
importance of the event. 





It is interesting to know that Lady Algernon Gordon- 
Lennox is embarking in the business of fruit-bottling, with the 
object of encouraging a much-neglected and little-understood 
industry. It has been already tried on a small scale, chiefly 
through private enterprise, but there has been, so far, no serious 
effort tocompete with the importations from America and Germany. 
Works will be established near Broughton Castle, Banbury, the 
be :utiful home of Lady Algernon, and it is hoped that a quantity 
of fruit from the local growers will be purchased with a view to 
turning it into a wholesome. preserve. Already the rudiments of 
fruit-growing are taught in the schools of North Oxfordshire and 
in parts of Warwickshire, and we certainly have a great belief 
in the prosperity of this, practically, new undertaking. It is 
strange that it is left to private enterprise to encourage so 
praiseworthy a means of preserving fruit, the most satisfactory 
and economical of all ways of presenting the various orchard 
produce in an appetising form. 

Little enough is generally known about the food of the 
fishes that feed us; indeed, it is only within the last year or so 
that this matter has gained the attention of scientists. In the 
Central Hall of the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington there has just been placed a series of preparations in 
spirits, illustrating the various creatures upon which the cod-fish 
preys. These number thirteen in all, though, of course, they can 
only be regarded as samples of a diet which shows remarkable 
variety. Of fish, the herring, common dab and whiting, when 
immature, each contribute, according to this bill of fare, 4 per 
cent. and the sand-eel 5 percent. But crustacea appear to form the 
staple diet, as may be seen from the fact that swimming crabs of 
two species contribute between them 21 per cent.; spider crabs, 
6 per cent.; and Norway lobsters or Dublin prawns 8 per cent. 
The pink shrimp is laid under contribution to the extent of 
14 per cent., while the helpless hermit crab pays the heaviest 
toll of all with 45 per cent. That the bristly sea-mouse finds 
favour is somewhat surprising, yet it appears to do so, since it 
figures on this list at 11 per cent., while the whelk stands only at 
7 per cent. 





The important place which crustacea play in the dietary of 
cod-fish may be gathered from the fact that from their earliest 
stages of growth, when all that is visible of the body to the naked 
eye is the great head and enormous eyes, they feed on 
micrascopic crustacea. A little later, when about rin. in length, 
they have the curious habit of crowding under large jelly-fishes 
for the sake of the crustacean parasites which infest those frail 
animals. When about qin. or 5in. long they are capable of 
preying on other fishes; but the zoologist Sars found, that of 
shoals of cod of this stage, those which haunted floating seaweed 
for the sake of the crustacea harbouring there, were altogether 
plumper and better nourished than similar fish of the same size 
which had been feeding on worms and small fish obtained by 
hunting over sandy ground. This would imply, however, not 
that this food was less nourishing, bulk for bulk, but that 
it took longer to catch and required greater efforts in the 
capturing. 


The haddock, whiting, ling and hake, near allies of the cod, 
which are also to be reckoned among our most valuable food- 
fishes, show a somewhat different choice in the matter of food. 
Thus the haddock appears to feed chiefly on crustacea and 
molluscs, though echinoderms, such as. star-fish and worms, 
especially the “‘sea-mouse,” form almost as large a part. On 
the West Coast of Ireland echinoderms appear to form the 
staple diet, and after these come crustacea, worms next and 
molluscs last. This is a fact of considerable interest, and 
seemingly supports the contention that these fish feed on such 
prey as can be most readily obtained. The haddock appears to be 
largely addicted to cannibalism, but besides preys upon young 
herrings and shrimps. 

The pollution of our rivers goes on almost unchecked. As 
Lord Harewood remarked at a meeting of the Yorkshire Fishery 
Board recently, it is impossible for boards to do much, because, 
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though people were fined for offences of this nature, they persisted 
in their practices, and, like the Sunday trader, evidently found it 
paid them better to pay the fines than to reform. Here and 
there, as at Dorchester, an example is made and a town heavily 
mulcted in having to put in a new system for disposing of 
sewage, but damage is not easy to compute. The fact is, such 
prosecutions are almost invariably left to private individuals or 
bodies of men interested in sport, and so ratepayers are led to 
imagine that sport and their own interests are antagonistic. Now, 
in these days, with our knowledge of disease and the part which 
contaminated water plays in carrying it, it seems almost childish 
to insist on the benefit to the country at large of pure water. 
We insist on the value of pure butter, pure beer and so on even 
if we do not get them; but not, curiously enough, on the presence 
of pure water in our streams, though in many parts the wells are 
not sufficiently numerous to cope with the demand. As we have 
before urged, the water supply of England should be considered 
a matter of national importance, to be managed by a central 
body-—by, if necessary, a separate Government Department. Only 
so will this dangerous and wasteful practice of using our rivers as 
drains be effectively grappled with. 


In spite of improved appliances for fighting disease and 
damp in the hop gardens it seems doubtful if this crop has many 
attractions for the modern farmer. In the old days they used 
to look for one good, two moderate, and three bad years in 
every seven, and in the first-named their profits ran very large. 
Now, however, though the bad years are less frequent, the home- 
grown supply, as in the case of pigs, is not large enough to rule 
the market, and though a year or two ago a landowner in 
Herefordshire is reported to have cleared some thousands from 
one farm, yet the holder of good hops in a patchy year too often 
finds that American competition prevents his obtaining the high 
figure on which he had set his mind; and when it is borne in 
mind how much capital is necessary to farm this crop as it should 
be farmed, it is not surprising that the smaller capitalist prefers 
to put his money into something else. 


IGNORANCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
My little thoughts go floating into space, 
Are lost—or giddy fall back to the plain— 
Like spiders sending out their tiny threads 
That catch to nothing, so return again. 


Elsewhere I know of old, men built a tower, 
And climbing it their sons in thought go far 
On old thoughts building, ever rising higher; 
And yet no man can even touch a star! 
SYBIL, BLUNT. 


A correspondent writes to us from San Francisco complaining 
of the false impression of the condition of the city which is 
conveyed to British minds by certain articles recently published 
in one of our contemporaries. He admits the truth of the painful 
facts in reference to the extraordinary corruption in high 
municipal places, “ many of the board of supervisors being under 
indictment, no money being voted for street improvement by the 
City Government, but owners locally forming clubs and doing 
the necessary work in their own districts.” He also endorses 
all that has been written as to the tyrannous action of the 
trades unions in demanding wages which certainly sound as if 
they must be prohibitive of all the work of rebuilding the city. 
Nevertheless, he insists that by dint of laying too strong an 
emphasis on such points as these the view of the general 
situation which has been laid before British eyes is quite a 
distorted one. 





His view is, no doubt, that San Francisco is made to appear 
a city, or the wreck of a city, in which nothing is being done—that 
it is in a worse condition than a deserted village. Far from this being 
a just exposition of the case, our correspondent affirms that “ San 
Francisco is a wonder. The stores, doing business in small 
wooden shanties, claim to be making a bigger turnover now than 
ever before. Clearing-house returns are greater than they were 
this time last year; and this in spite of the fact that all City 
Government is at a standstill.” It is this brighter side, of the 
underlying energy and the prosperity of the city, which, he 
says, should have been presented in the forefront of the picture 
which claims to give an idea of the general situation; whereas, in 
the picture which these articles do present, it is either given no 
place at all or else is set so far in the background that all true 
perspective is lost. The spirit is evidently active, but the evil 
forms of municipal government and trade union tyranny by which 
it is being oppressed lie heavy on it. This year will witness the 
quadrennial upheaval of the election. It will be interesting to see 
whether the volcanic energy of the people will be strong enough 
to take advantage of the opportunity presented by the election to 
burst through the crust which is weighing it down. 
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SHED INOCULATION. 


By Proressor D. Fintayson, F.L.S. 


ROM an early period in the history of agriculture the 
manurial residue left in the soil by the growth of 
leguminous crops, and the benefits derived by the 
succeeding straw crop, have been known. But it 
was not until about the beginning of the eighteenth 

century that the absorption of free nitrogen by plants was 
first discussed (doubt- 
less owing to the 
brilliant chemical dis- 
coveries of Priestley, 
Lavoisier and others). 
About half a century 
later Boussingault, a 
distinguished French 
chemist, carried out a 
number of elaborate 
experiments on the 
subject, and these were 
confirmatory of simi- 


ments made by him- 
self and others, and 
the conclusion reached 
was “that plants did 
not absorb free nitro- 
gen.” This opinion 
was supported by in- 
vestigations carried 
out at Rothamsted. 
In these earlier ex- 
periments, made both 
abroad and in this 
country, the _ sterile 
conditions were such 
as to preclude the 
possibility of the 
action of micro-or- 
ganisms. 

It was not until 1886 that Professor Hellriegel and his co- 
worker Dr. Wilfarth announced their most important discovery, 
‘that the warts, or nodules, on the roots of the lezuminose are 
caused by bacteria (Bacillus radiciola, Rhizobium leguminosarum), 
and that they are capable of absorbing and fixing atmospheric 
nitrogen.” On examining the root of a leguminous plant, such 
as a pea, bean, or clover, the nodules, or root tubercles, appear 
as round or elongated 
swellings, varying in 
size from a pin’s 
head to a pea; in 
some cases they are 
very much larger. The 
bacteria penetrate the 
root hairs into the 
cortex of the root, 
and there rapidly in- 
crease in number and 
cause the well-known 
nodules. Now comes 
the wonderful part; 
instead of the intrud- 
ing organism killing 
the plant, the cells 
occupied by it are 
stimulated and in- 
crease in growth. As 
the home expands or 
increases in size, the 
family is augmented 
by millions to occupy 
it. It is said on good 
authority that one 
nitrogen - fixing bac- 
terium will multiply in 
twenty-four hours to 
16,000,000. Owing 
to this rapid multipli- 
cation, combined per- 
haps with high living 
(the bacterial mass 
filling the cells of the 
tubercles), the bacteria 
become in part degene- 
rate or abnormally 
developed, and are 

RUNNER BEAN. known as_ bacteroids. 
Not inoculated, grown in poor soil. These are seized upon 
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Inoculated from alder root. 


lar previous experi-. 


and digested by the host plant, while the bacteria which retain 
their original form remain in the root and form the manurial 
residue for the next crop. 

All experiments from Hellriegel downwards show that the re- 
lations between the bactéria and the leguminous plant are simply a 
case of symbiosis or partnership between the two. The bacteria 
receive from their host 
the quarters in which 
they reside, together 
with freshly-manufac- 
tured organic food. 
The host, whether it 
be pea, bean, clover, 
or other leguminous 
plant, profits, and 
profits largely, since 
the bacteria inhabiting 
its roots possess the 
wonderful power of 
fixing and rendering 
available to their host 
the free and unlimited 
nitrogen of the air. 
In Hellriegel’s experi- 
ments, as in others, it 
was found that when 
the specific micro- 
organisms and_ the 
nodules were absent 
from the roots, the 
plants were stunted. 
In an exhaustive 
series of pot experi- 
ments under known 
conditions, Hellriegel 
found that he could 
induce the formation 
of nodules and Juxuri- 
ant growth in sterilised sand, provided that he added the mineral 
food only, with the addition of a watery extract from a fertile 
soil. In some cases the watery extract was sterilised before 
being applied; when this was done no result followed, but 
when the extract was applied without sterilisation root nodules 
were plentiful, and abundant growth of the plant was apparent. 
The same experiments demonstrated also another important 
fact, that a watery 
extract from a loamy 
soil had little or no 
effect on plants such as 
serradella or lupines; 
but when an extract 
from a_ sandy soil 
natural to their growth 
was administered the 
result was again an 
abundant supply of 
nodules on the roots, 
and well-developed and 
luxuriant plants above 
ground. 

In 1896 Professor 
Nobbe, the distin- 
guished seed analyst 
and Director of the 
Forest Academy at 
Tharandt, Saxony (of 
whose never - failing 
courtesy and kindness 
on many occasions the 
writer has pleasant re- 
collections), crowned 
his labours in 
similar experiments 
on the basis laid down 
by Hellriegel by the 
announcement of the 
production of bacteria 
on a commercial scale 
for farming purposes. 
Experience showed 
him to have been pre- 
mature. The pure 
cultures of bacteria 
for the different legu- 
minous crops com- RUNNER BEAN 
monly grown on the Inoculated, aiso im pour soit. 
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farm were made the subject of fairly exhaustive experiments in 
Germany, America and this country, with results so widely differing 
as to suggest something was wrong. The theory and principle 
were right, but the application did not turn out satisfactory even 
when the conditions might have warranted the expectation of a 
favourable issue. Experiments were made by the writer with 
red clover and peas on an ideal soil for the purpose, viz., a light 
medium soil containing a sufficiency of the essential constituents 
necessary for plant growth (with the exception of nitrogen, in 
which it was deficient), In one series of trials the seeds were 
inoculated, in the other the soil, and a duplicate set in each case 
was grown without any treatment whatever. The results were 
very disappointing, as there was practically no difference in the 
appearance or yield of the different plots. 

Of late years it has been considered that the failures were 
largely, if not entirely, dependent upon the manner or methods 
adopted in preparing the pure cultures. These pure cultures 
were grown on media whence they could absorb combined 
nitrogen; thereby the bacteria became less active and virile, and 
this to a great extent was supposed to be the cause of failure. 

Other methods of culture were adopted successfully in 
America. As recently as 1903 in the records of the U.S.A. 
Department of Agriculture the following statement appears: 

The reason for the failure of former work from a practical standpoint 
both in America and Europe had been determined, and a new, simple, cheap 
and thoroughly satisfactory method of cultivating, distributing and using 
these nitrogen-gathering organisms for all important 
crops had been perfected. During the past season the 
value of these bacteria has been demonstrated in exten- 
sive field tests good stands of clover, lucerne, vetches, 
eic., have been secured in soils where, without the 
bacteria, these crops were a failure. The field work also 
demonstrated that soil and seed inoculation are equally 
valuable, so that either method may be used according to 
convenience. 

In reading the above emphatic statement 
it almost seemed as if all that the farmer 
had to do was to inoculate the seed or the 
soil of nitrogen-lacking fields with the bacteria 
from America, prepared under the new methods 
of culture, and look forward to a luxuriant 
crop; but as far at least as this country was 
concerned there was again a conflict between 
theory and practice, and this was made strik- 
ingly evident in an article in the Journal of 


the Board of Agriculture of this country, pub- | Bactewa 
lished in February _ of last year, which was 1000 acres 
referred to in Country Lire of February gth 

Rep Clover. 
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last. There we 
find that the 
Board had dis- 
tributed  Ger- 
manand Ameri- 
can bacterial 
cultures to thir- 
teen different 
centres in Scot- 
land, England 
and Wales. The 
results obtained 
were largely 
negative or con- 
flicting, as in 
previous experi- 
ments, and the 
laboratory ex- 
periments car- 
ried out under 
known condi- 
tions in steri- 
lised soil were 
equally incon- 
clusive. The 
failure of these 
experiments 
was due, per- 
haps, in some 
cases to theage 
of the cultures 
used, and in 
others to the 
presence of a 
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sufficiency of 
combined nitro- 
gen in some of 
the soils in 
which experi- 
ments were 
made to nega- 
tive the results. 

The most 
recent and by 
far the most 
successful ex- 
periments in 
soil and seed 
inoculation 
have been car- 
ried out with 
cultures pre- 
pared by Pro- 
fessor Bot- 
tomley of 
King’s Col- 
lege, who has 
devoted much 
timeand 
thought to the 
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Showing bacterial nodules. 


elucidation of this most complex and impor- 
tant problem. Judging from the numerous 
letters and reports which the Professor has 
kindly placed at my disposal, one would say 
that be has succeeded where others have 
failed; and the secret of his success, which, 
by the way, he generously, in the interest 
of science, makes no secret of, is that his 
cultures are grown under conditions which 
are conducive to vigour and stamina. Also 
that the cultures are fresh and newly-prepared 
just before use. 

Professor Bottomley says “that go per 
cent. of 200 tests in different parts of the 
country last year were successful.”” Here area 
few of the reports : 

GLASGOW AND WisT OF SCOTLAND AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 


Lucerne.—The yield per acre from these plots last 
year was as follows : 


Jons. cwt, qr’. 
7 oO 3 
9 8 2 5 Green produce. 
12 5 fe) 


(In this experiment 2cwt. of nitrate of soda per acre was applied.) 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. 


The experiments with your inoculating bacteria came out as follows: 


Clover (sown with rye grass).—An increase of about 15 per cent. 
Vetches (alone).—An increase of about Io per cent. 
Peas.—No appreciable difference. 


A correspondent from Ireland writes: 


** Most satisfactory, never had 


such good sweet peas; no green fly.” 


A market gardener (Mr. R. E. Ford) residing near Sheffield, contributes 


the following : 


Dwarf Beans.—A gain of 124 per cent., with all the conditions of 


weather and soil against them. 


The soil these beans were grown 


on had not had any manure for ten years; but in spite of all they 
gained in produce, while everyone else in the district complained 


of failure. 


Runner Beans.—Gain of inoculated over non-inoculated 43 per cent. 
Conditions similar to dwarf beans, yet the gain was most marked. 
Better beans have not been seen in the neighbourhood. Altogether 
a most remarkable result. 


Yeas (on clay soil).—(a@) Inoculated peas yielded 631 pods. 


(6) The 


same number of non-inoculated peas in manured ground yielded 


433 pods. 


A gain of 198 pods in the inoculated plot; these 


pea pods were longer and fuller and a fortnight earlier. Both 
kinds were watered and received the same attention. 
Sweet Peas.—The inoculated sweet peas bloomed remarkably well, and 


were the best that have ever been seen near here. 


Nurserymen, 


market gardeners, as well as private individuals, came for miles 


round to see the blooms. 


shown. 


They carried off first prizes wherever 


The above reports are only a few out of a great number 
equally conclusive, and it would seem on the face of it that the 
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energy and enthusiasm 
of Professor Bottomley 
are more than justified 
by the results. The 
different roots, photo- 
graphs of which illus- 
trate this article, were 
supplied by the Pro- 
fessor, and it would 
seem that they indicate 
new lines of research 
in that the roots of 
tares (leguminous 
plants) grown in 
sterilised soilare inocu- 
lated with cultures 
from the roots of the 
alder and eleagnus 
respectively. The 
writer 1s arranging to 
carry out a fairly 
representative series of 
experiments in several 
centres, with cultures 
provided by Professor 
Bottomley, and to mini- 
mise any possibility of 
error or mishap in the 
initial stages of the 
experiment, the seeds will be inoculated either in the writer’s 
private laboratory or that of King’s College. These seeds will 
be dried and subjected to a laboratory test, a portion retained to 
be grown in outdoor trials under personal supervision, the 
remaining portion sent to growers in different districts. 
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It should be re- 
membered by _ those 
intending to use the 
bacterial cultures pre- 
pared by the Professor 
at King’s College that 
he, the Professor, does 
not imply that he can 
supply a heaven-sent 
specific for the restora- 
tion of worn-out soils 
from whatever cause, 
or under any and every 
condition. The instruc- 
tions accompanying the 
cultures must be care- 
fully adhered to. 

If thesoilon which 
it is intended to use 
inoculated material is a 
rich loam, containing a 
sufficiency of nitrogen, 
favourable results can- 
not be expected. If the 
soil is notably deficient 
in lime and, conse- 
quently, of an acid 
character, or lacking in 
phosphates, it is next to 
impossible that good results will follow. All the nitrogen of the 
air will not produce a healthy vigorous plant, or in any way redress 
the balance of slip-shod management in the preparation of the 
land, selection and use of bad seed or the want, as already 
indicated, of essential constituents in a readily available form. 


NEW LIABILITIES OF COUNTRY EMPLOYTERS.—11. 


T was stated last week that the greatest anomalies under the 
new Workmen’s Compensation Act would arise from its not 
providing for compensation to anyone whose employment is 
of a casual nature, unless he is employed for the purposes of 
the employer’s trade or business. There will seldom be 

much difficulty in deciding whether employment is casual or not. 
Service will be casual if paid for by the job and not by periodical 
wages. So far, all is plain; but then come the words giving a right 
to compensation to one who is casually employed “ for the purposes 
of the employer’s trade or business.” ‘There is no definition of 
‘‘ business” in the Act, but it doubtless means a series of transac- 
tions which is being engaged in for profit. Acting as a justice of 
the peace or as a volunteer could not be called a business. In some 
cases, however, it will be very difficult to decide whether a business 
is being carried on or not. A beater is accidentally shot during 
covert-shooting. If he is one of the ordinary labourers on the 
estate,“and is doing the beating as his day’s work, he will clearly 
be entitled to compensation. Not so, however, if he is only 
hired for the day, unless the employer is engaged in the busi- 
ness of rearing and selling game. But the mere tact of selling 
some, or even the greater part, of the game would probably not 
be held to constitute a business if the primary object had all 
along been sport. So, again, with jockeys. One who is 
employed by the year will, of course, have aright to compensation 
in case of an accident; but one hired, say, for a_ particular 
steeplechase, will have a claim or not, according as the 
employer is or is not engaged in the business of horse-racing. 
It may, however, be more difficult for a sporting man 
to make out that he is not engaged in that business than 
in that of a game-dealer. And if horse-racing is to be in 
all cases considered a ‘business,’ some further curious 
results will follow. For the country gentleman who keeps 
race-horses will, like his neighbours, have no risk in respect 
of builders, carpenters, or plumbers whom he employs on 
odd jobs about his house or private stables. But where he 
employs them about the yards and buildings where his racing 
stud is kept, his risk in case of their meeting with an accident 
will be as great as if they were his own regular workmen. The 
sale of some of the fruit and vegetables from his garden will 
probably not saddle him with the business of a market gardener. 
But if he farms part of his estate, he will unquestionably be 
carrying on the business of a farmer, and will be liable in respect 
of anyone casually employed in connection with his farming. 
This distinction may produce some strange results. Suppose 
that he rides into the neighbouring town to consult his agent or 
lawyer, and his horse is held by a boy, who gets kicked and 
seriously injured? He will have to pay compensation or 
not, according as he has come to consult about the part 
of the estate which he is farming himself or about some 


different part. For in the one case the boy will have 
been employed for the purposes of his business, and in the 
other case only about his private affairs. A caddie who is 
hired for the day by an amateur golfer will have no claim against 
him in case of an accident, but if he is hired by a professional he 
will get full compensation. 

The outside limit of the risk for each employee is £ 300 in 
case of death, and £52 a year for the rest of his life in case of 
total and permanent disablement. The highest figure will not, 
however, be payable in all cases. If he die from the accident 
and leave any near relatives wholly dependent on his earnings, 
the amount will not be less than £150, and will be more if his 
earnings during the last three years have exceeded that sum. If 
his relatives are only partly dependent upon him, the compensa- 
tion may be less. If he leave no dependents, not more than 
£10 can be claimed for medical and funeral‘expenses. Avyain, 
the weekly allowance during disablement is not to exceed one 
half of the previous earnings in case of an adult. For an 
employee under age and earning less than 20s. a week a special 
provision is made. He may receive the full amount of his 
earnings up to, but not exceeding, 1os. a week. 

There will be plenty of work for the lawyers and medical 
practitioners in making and resisting claims for compensation 
and conducting the examinations, arbitrations and applica- 
tions to the county court for settling the intricate questions which 
are certain to arise. The outlook of all employers would be 
gloomy indeed, but for the prospect of their being able to insure 
against their risks at moderate premiums. Offers of this nature 
have already been made by several insurance offices, and these 
are certain to be multiplied as July 1st approaches. They ought 
to be embraced by all employers; but care should be taken in 
the selection of the office, and also in seeing that the terms of the 
policy are sufficiently wide. It would be a most serious thing to 
become suddenly liable to a heavy claim, and then to find that 
the injury which occasioned it was not covered by the insurance. 
Especially will it be needful to see whether any difference is made 
in the case of aged employees. Their risk of accident is, of course, 
greater, and it may be that offices will altogether refuse to 
insure them above a certain age. Then it may be necessary, 
as a matter of prudence, to discharge them before they are 
actually past doing useful work. This may, in some cases, be a 
great hardship, and it suggests that the country cannot stop at 
this Act; but, having passed it, must go on to introduce 


long-talked-of system of old-age pensions. In short, the Act 
which we have been considering is a step in the direction of 


State Socialism, and may lead to further steps in the same 
direction. Let us hope that the consequence may not be a 
weakening of the sense of individual responsibility or a lowering 
of the high standard of personal duty. P.. V.. Swern. 
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“TITTLE FREOPLE.” 


THE 


41O knows anything about the fairies nowadays? 

They have all gone away a long time ago,and even 

children are forgetting their story. We owea debt 

to Rudyard Kipling that, in bringing before us that 

Puck, who has been “ mixed up with people all his 

uays,” he reminds us of the time when “all this land was 

fulfilled of faérie,” when throughout Northern Europe ran an 

undercurrent of being, midway between our life and the life of 

inanimate things, when every wood and cave, every glen and river, 

was the home and hiding-place of a tribe of creatures possessing 

powers of magic and enchantment-——which they sometimes used 

mischievously—but who were on the whole friendly protectors 

of mankind. “They call them the good people,” says an old 

chronicler. ‘ All the houses are blessed where they visit.” Did 

they come over with the Phoenicians and the Gauls, as the gods 

of the Southern faith, retaining through all changes the will and 
the power to 

love them that honest be 
And help them in necessitie, 


that endeared them to the helpless and oppressed? They 
were so commonly seen and so universally acknowledged 
that it would have seemed idle to doubt their existence or to 
think that the rough country people who described them could 


1X Kea 
A. Horsley Hinton. 


have imagined beings of such delicate and fantastic grace. And 
their presence once recognised, there was no difficulty in finding 
traces of them. Their midnight revels left dark green circles on 
the dewy grass, their gossamer garments floated on the autumn air, 
their invisible flight could be tracked across the waving, barley. 
The weird and tricky creatures who dwelt in mountain caves and 
gorges would call back to youin the echoes of the hills, their song 
mixed with the running streams and their sheeny robes gleamed 
across the waterfall. They would ride the sea on a Cornish 
coast, their wild horses leaping from wave to wave. “ It was 
magic—magic as black as Merlin could make it, and the whole 
sea was green fire and white foam, with singing mermaids in 
it.” In halls and homesteads,: too, the pixies and the Brownie 
were the friends of man, and the bowl of milk was set, and the 
silver penny that paid their ministrations was dropped into the 
pail and the “Good Piece” of pie or potato thrown towards 
the lintel. 

There is no lack of accounts of these apparitions. Chancellor 
Gervase of Tilbury in Gloucestershire, a weighty authority, 
describes them as early as the thirteenth century, a long pro- 
cession, “men and women, children and horsemen, clothed in 
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green.” The Blackdown Hills, near Taunton, were long one of 
their favourite resorts, and they were frequently met there, 
dressed in red or green and wearing high-crowned country hats. 
They have often been seen fair-keeping in the Blackdowns, but 
it was dangerous to go near or interfere with them. In 
Somerset, even now, a cross is sometimes marked on a newly- 
made cake to prevent the fairies dancing on it, or a horse 
found inexplicably hot and tired is said to be “ pixy-ridden,” 
as the little creatures were fond of hanging on by the mane 
and urging the frightened animal to a mad gallop across the 
moor. As late as the last century, lived those who were 
pointed out as having been stolen away by the elves for seven 
years, and a few very old people were still able to tell of the 
sweet singing that could be heard out of these hills on Midsummer 
Eve. ‘ They danced on moonlight nights upon the grass,” says 
one of these; “they were little, little creatures, clothed in green.” 

The “ Fairy-folk raid” was long spoken of by Lowland 
folk. An old Nithsdale woman tells how coming from the fair, 
with another lass, they heard on a sudden “the loud laugh of 
folk riding by, with the jangle of bridles and the clank of hoof.” 
“ We glowered roun’ and soon saw it was the Fairy-raid. We 
cowered down till they passed. They were a wee, wee folk, wi’ 
green scarfs, but ane rade foremost and was a good bit larger 
than the lave, wi’ bonnie lang hair, boun’ in a strap, whilk 
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glinted like stars. ‘They rade on braw wee nags, wi’ unco, lang, 
swooping tails and manes hung wi’ whistles, that the wind played 
on. A high hedge o’ haw trees keepit them fra’ gaun through 
Johnnie Corrie’s corn, but they lap owre like sparrows and 
galloped into a green knowe beyont.” The Lowland fairies were 
described as very small, but finely made, with long, yellow 
hair, wearing mantles of dark green cloth and silver shoon. They 
carried quivers made of adder-skin and bows carved from the 
ribs of a man buried where “ three lairds’ lands meet.” Their 
steeds would not dash the dew from a harebell with their 
tread. They shot at and irritated the cattle of anyone who 
offended them. : 

It was not everyone who could see the elves. By getting 
within their circle at midnight they became visible, and “ Sunday 
children ” possessed a remarkable power of seeing them. They 
were often kind and generous in their intercourse with human 
beings, grateful for human favours and appreciated any attention 
to their prejudices. At the passing of the old year and on 
Midsummer Eve all fairies were required to present themselves 
at the Court of Fairyland on pain of severe punishment. ‘They 
could not cross a running stream unaided, and many a boatman 
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has been appealed to, to give them a passage, when no bridge 
was near, and to those who dared danger and difficulty to grant 
the request, the grateful fairy never failed to make some rich 
return. The Fairy Mythology tells of a lad who, when ploughing, 
drew a circle round an old thorn tree, which was known as a 
fairy trysting-place. On ending his day’s work he found a green 
table spread beside the tree with bread and cheese and some sort 
of wine. His companions were afraid to touch it, but he sat 
down and ate and drank, exclaiming, “ Fair fa’ the hands that 
gie.’ LEver after he throve “like a bracken.” The fairies 
often borrowed, and to refuse them brought ill-luck. A young 
woman in the Lowlands was one day sifting meal, warm from the 
mill, when a beautiful littke woman came to her with a bowl of 
antique form and requested a loan of meal. Ina week she returned 
to make payment. She set down the bowl and breathed on it, 
saying, “ Be never toom.”” ‘The woman lived to a great age, but 
never saw the bottom of the bowl. But of all gifts the fairies most 
coveted a draught from the human breast for their children. A 
Scandinavian woman, when nursing her child, was one day accosted 
by a moss-woman, who held out her sick child and said that it could 
only be cured in this way. The woman shrank from the weird 
little object and the neighbours begged her to refuse; but the wild 
accents of the other mother, begging her piteously to save her 
child, at length prevailed. While the baby fed the moss-woman 
stood looking on with deep satisfaction. Then, with a sharp cry, 
she seized the young mother’s knitting, knitted a few strands and 
replaced it, exclaiming, “ Knit fast and free ; you shall never see 
the end of this ball.” It was dangerous to offend the fairies: 


He wha tills the fairies’ green 
Na luck again shall hae, 

And he wha recks the fairy ring 
Ketide him want and wae. 


To this day in Ireland, if an inconvenient thorn bush catches the 
fisherman's line, it is useless that he should suggest its being cut 
down. No gillie will obey him, and by degrees he will gather 
that it is a trap and plaything of the little people, who must not 
be rebuffed. Every Irish peasant knows, too, that if a cowhouse 
is erected on the site of the fairy rings the cows will pine away 
and die. Indeed, if a few fairies still linger anywhere among us, 
it is in Ireland. 

One of the chief duties of the fairies was to protect orphan 
children, and even to convey them to Elfland for a space, which 
might be of seven years, or of twice or thrice that duration. 
These guests of fairyland might be known by the dreamy look 
in their eyes and the exquisite grace of their movements. 
The Lady Cloncurry of a generation or two ago, who was a 
Kirwan of Connaught, was said to number a fairy among her 
ancestors and to owe to her her grace and fascination. The 
transportation of children usually took place on Midsummer 
Eve, and a child born on that night is under the peculiar care 
of the “Good People.” On the other hand, these sometimes 
stole away new-born children and substituted a hideous changeling. 
In Ireland, at the time of a birth, every drawer in the house was 
unlocked, as the fairies then hid there; but as soon as the child 
vas born they were hastily relocked to keep the occupants 
prisoners, till some such simple safeguard as a branch of rowan 
tied over the cradle, or a live coal placed underneath, had been 
adopted. Among wicked fairies were the Elle-maids of Scan- 
dinavia and the Korrigan of Brittany, both of whom had the 
power of assuming forms of beauty by night, but at the first ray 
of dawn became a loathly ruin. They used to waylay travellers 
in the forest by night, striving by every blandishment to shake 
their constancy to their lady-love. The Elle-woman was hollow 
behind “like a dough-trough,” and took great pains to prevent 
any man seeing her back. The forest of Broceliande in Brittany 
was a great haunt of the Korrigan, while the forests of Lorraine 
were the chosen kingdom of La Dame Abonde, “ the star-crowned 
Queen of Fays.” It was here that the great enchanter Merlin 
was charmed to sleep and still lies, though no one has ever been 
able to discover his resting-place ; and here, too, was the fountain 
beneath the fairy tree, where Joan of Arc saw visions. It has been 
held that there was a strange connection between the elf-people 
and the trees. The elder tree, which was specially favoured by 
them, was said to have the power of walking in the twilight, and 
used to look in at the windows when the children were alone. It 
was not prudent to have any furniture made of elder wood, and if 
a cradle was made of it the fairies would give the child no rest. 
The lime trees were another favourite haunt of elves, and it was 
not safe to sit under them after dusk, and the willow wand had 
magical properties. 

“ Now can no man see elves more.” After living in our land 
for centuries, familiar denizens of places where life was quiet and 
wild and peopled with simple folk, they left us, and there are 
strange stories of how myriads of little foot-teps might be heard 
rustling and pattering upon the shores, and how boats that looked 
empty, sailed away sinking to the gunwales with the weight of 
invisible passengers. They have gone back to that country beyond 
the ivory gate, whither King Arthur was carried after the fatal 
battle, that land to which true Thomas of Ercildoune followed the 
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Fairy Queen, and where seven years seemed to him but as seven 
days. They have gone to abide in their green Elfland, the Realm 
of Faérie. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE 


THE GENTLE REDWING, 

INCE the arrival of our second period of frosts we have had many 
redwings about us, as usual, tamed by the hard weather much more 
quickly than other species. At these times, as the bird hops about 
disconsolately in gardens and shrubberies, it permits itself to be very 
easily approached, and one can note its beautiful colouring—the 
handsome olive brown upper plumage, yellowish white eye-stripe and 

ruddy flanks—without the least difficulty at a range of a few yards. How 
vastly different is this delicate bird at this season from the gay, busy, careless 
creature, ful! of life and activity, which one sees during the nesting season in 
the neighbourhood of some Norwegian stretch of woodland. When the 
Norsk folk are making hay in July in their tiny verdant dals, at the fjord 
edges, there is no sight more charming than the flights of redwings and 
fieldfares busily searching for food among the lately-shorn meadows, These 
people hang their hay to dry on hurdles a plan which facilitates the 
operations of these birds in their search for food. 
GERMAN DESTROYERS. 

The Prussians on the coast of the Baltic capture and destroy tens of 
thousands of redwings during the period of migration, using them as a food 
supply. The naturalist Friderich has reckoned the annual butcher’s bill in 
this part of Germany at 500,000 of these birds. Like its bigger cousin, the 
fieldfare, the redwing is an excellent table bird, and although one may 
deplore the waste of life, one can scarcely blame the German peasant for 
singling out one of the most delicate eating birds in Europe. When the 
redwings fare far South, as they do, to gorge themselves among the grapes in 
the sunny vineyards of Spain and Italy, they are, perhaps, from the culinary 
point of view, as the old Romans well understood, at their highest summit 
of excellence. Still, a redwing or a fieldfare in English winter affords most 
excellent eating, as our country-folk well know. The Germans place the flesh 
of the former bird—as I think quite rightly—even above that of the fieldfare 
as a table delicacy. Among German nimes for this beautiful thrush are red- 
thrush—the most familiar designation—and the wine, winter, forest, blood 
and variegated thrush. 





THE TINAMOUS. 

There have been selling in Leadenhall Market during the greater part 
of this winter thousands of small, somewhat partridge-like birds, which are 
exported from South America, sent over in cold-air chambers, and sold retail 
in the market at no more than 3d, apiece. These are tinamous, of which 
there are no less than sixty-five species found from Central America south- 
ward through the lower Continent of America, The species vary much in 
size, some being no bigger than a quail, others as large as a barndoor fewi. 
Those sold at Leadenhall for 3d. each are somewhat larger than quail. 
They are excellent eating, and it is remarkable that the white flesh of the 
legs is as tender and tastes as well as that of the breast and wings. Tinamous 
are curious birds. In appearance they are much like partridges, standing, 
however, somewhat higher on the leg. The smaller species much resemble 
quail, They have very singular palates, the bones of which bear a strong 
family resemblance to those of the ostrich and other struthious birds. Their 
eggs vary in colour from purplish brown or red to bluish green, and have an 
extraordinary burnished surface, somewhat like that of polished metal or 
highly-glazed porcelain. Tinamous ought to flourish in our English climate ; 
I believe they have been tried, but with what success I am uncertain. Some 
species favour the open grass country of South America, others are forest- 
lovers, so that there should be no great difficulty in accommodating them on 
sritish soil. 

As SrortInG Birps. 

The great tinamou (Rhynchotus rufescens), which inhabits Argentina, 
ought to be really an excellent sporting b'rd, and from its rocket-like flight 
and chattering, uncanny kind of rise, should be able to afford even the most 
b/asé of our gunners scmething like a new sensation. Mr. W. H. Hudson 
thus writes of the bird: ‘* This species is solitary in its habits, conceals itself 
very closely in the grass, and flies with the greatest reluctance. I doubt if 
there is anywhere a bird with such a sounding flight as a tinamou; the whirr 
of its wings can only be compared to the rattling of a vehicle driven at great 
speed over a stony road. From the moment it rises until it alights again 
there is no cessation in the rapid vibration of the wings; but, like a ball 
thrown from the hand, the bird flies straight away with extraordinary violence 
until the impelling force is spent, when it slopes gradually to the earth, the 
distance it is able to accomplish at a flight being from 80oyds. to 1,500yds. 
This flight it can repeat when driven up again as many as three times, after 
which the bird can rise no more.” This sounds excellent from the point of 
view of the gunner. One would like to hear if readers of these pages 
have any experience of the bird in this country. I am under the clear 
impression that tinamous have been turned down in Britain on more than one 
occasion, 

MIGRATING LARKS AND THEIR LOssks, 

During the recent sharp spell of winter in Christmas week larks came 
South and West in scores of thousands in company with many other birds 
seeking to escape the rigour of the weather. In the various migrations 
which they make larks occasionally suffer enormous losses, yet the numbers 
that annually throng to these shores from North Europe seem to suffer no 
diminution. In the year 1823, towards the end of a hard winter, on the 
littoral of the west bay near Christchurch, Hants, thousands of dead larks 
were thrown ashore by the tide, and lay so thick at high-water mark that a 
cart-load of them might readily have been collected within the space of 
1ooyds. These victims had fallen exhausted into the sea during a Southern 
flight, and probably not a fifth of the number that perished had been 
washed ashore. That larks, as well as many other migratory species, fall 
victims in countless numbers to the unrelenting sea in all parts of the world 
is absolutely certain, 
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Some Pros AND Cons 

The skylark is, however, a very numerous species, and in spite of the 
admiration one may have for these birds in their glorious spring and summer 
songtime, one can scarcely shut one’s eyes to the fact that the invading 
legions which come over to us in autumn from the Continent do enormous 
damage, and could very well be dispensed with. The sentimentalist, seeing 
festoons of these lively songsters hung up in the poulterers’ win !ows, cries 
out loudly against the barbarity of thus immolating one of the most admirable 
of feathered creatures. He should take thought, however, A large propor- 
tion of these victims are foreigners, who come to us merely for a few months 
and leave before the season of their song. They do enormous damage to 
crops. Not many seasons since an agriculturist wrote thus to a contem- 
porary: ‘* Could any of your readers tell me the best way to capiure and get 
rid of skylarks? I have about 250 acres of young clovers and lucernes, 


THE 


Hl Cowichen River is the off- 
spring of the lake of a like 
name which lies in the south- 
eastern. part of Vancouver 
Island; the river, after leav- 

ing the lake, cuts its way through some 
thirty miles of densely-timbered country, 
falling about 60o0ft. in its progress, 
and eventually mixes its waters with 
the salt tides of the Pacific. It is an 
alluring stream in several ways, pos- 
sessing many charms and a very dis- 
tinctive personality of its own. In the 
winter and spring, when the brown 
flood goes roaring down, carrying upon 
its heaving bosom the great logs half 
smothered in foam, the lumbermen are 
about the only human beings that fre- 
quent its banks ; but when the summer- 
time comes the river has done with work; 
no more log carrying for her—those 
vreat lazy fellows that would not hustle 
for the sea while they could can just 
lie quiet and warm in the shallows or 
on the sandbanks until their time comes 
next year. Her waters run clear and 
bright, she assumes her holiday mood, 
and now is the time to cultivate her 
society. There is, of course, an ortho- 
dox way of seeing the river. That we 
will come to presently. Meanwhile, 
if you are wise, the preliminary call will be paid in a quiet 
and receptive spirit; take a fly-rod if you like, but harbour 
not too fierce a desire to slay in your heart ; take a book 
of verses in one pocket and some sandwiches in the other; 
sling a towel over the shoulder, and do not forget pipe and 
matches, and if you have a friend that can be really relied 
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which are bitten to the earth by hundreds of larks. I kill scores with the 
gun, but it seems a hopeless task to keep them off so much land.” This 
bitter cry was from Essex. The Eastern Counties are, in truth, terribly 
harassed each year by this plague of larks, Our Continental neighbours make 
no bones about their destruction, In the time of Latham the naturalist, in 
the early part of last century, the duty alone paid in Leipsic for larks amounted, 
at a grosch, or 251. sterling, for every sixty larks, to 12,000 crowns per 
annum. One cannot for a moment wish to emulate the example set in so 
many parts of Europe, where perfectly innocent smail birds are indiscriminately 
slain, and the land is sadly denuded of feathered life; but we in this country 
err certainly on the sentimental side. Migratory larks and many of the truit- 
eating birds, which ravage our gardens in spring and summer, are now a 
serious pest in this country, and their legions certainly need thinning down 
to more reasonable proportions H. A. B. 
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LEAVING THE LAKE; THE FIRST RAPID. 


upon, why, bring him along too, to ensure some pleasant 
discourse by the way. You will leave the dusty waggon road, and 
following an Indian trail soon find yourself playing a pretty game 
of hide and seek with the object of your desire. ‘The sky is blue 
overhead, the breeze is laden with the scent of sweet briar, and 
the song of the river is in the ear. A twist of this eccentric 
trail and you emerge upon a grassy 
bank, and there before you between the 
trees is what you have been seeking—a 
sliding, dancing incline of water which 
has come brimming over from the quiet 
pool above, and now passes laughing and 
chattering over the many-hued pebbles, 
throwing back from a thousand facets 
the colours of the sky and the woods. 
What a charm and fascination there 
is to most of us in the sight and sound 
of running water ; it is difficult to analyse 
our feeling, but perhaps it is a primi- 
tive instinct, born of a far-away past 
when we lived beside some _ prehistoric 
stream and fashioned our coracles or 
scooped out a canoe. Well, you must 
pursue your loitering way once more 
upon the trail, which sometimes takes 
an excursion into the forest, now runs 
along the turf-grown margin of the 
stream, and anon almost loses itself in 
a sea of feathery bracken, and ever lures 
you on and on until the sun is high in 
the heavens, and you begin to feel a bit 
weary and decidedly warm. What could 


with these wretched conventions called 
clothes, into the big pool and across 
like an otter to the other side, where 
you crawl out on a flat slab of rock, race 
up the bank in the blazing sunshine 
and drop into the tearing rapid, which 
shoots you into your pool again and 


be better than a halt and a bathe? Off 
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lands you shouting with joy on the 
shelving bank of white firmsand. This 
is no icy glacier-fed stream, but the 
overflow from the big lake which lies 
sleeping and basking in the forest; and 
this same water has come tumbling and 
dancing over the shallows, through the 
deep pools, down the steep descent, mile 
after mile, all the time bathed in 
sunshine, till now it is so warm that 
you may stay in for an hour or 
two. When tired of shooting the 
rapids or diving for pebbles you can sit 
with the water just lipping up to your 
chin and scrabble your toes in the sand 
and thank God you are alive and young 
enough to enjoy this kind of thing; then 
reluctantly you slip again into your con- 
ventions and, seated on the turf, wolf 
sandwiches; afterwards the blessed 
pipe, and if you will the book of verses, 
and, possibly, if you are an incorrigibly 
idle person you will fold your coat under 
your head, lie back among the bracken 
and let the river croon you off into 
sweet unconsciousness. But the reader 
will say, “ What about the rods? What 
are these two worthless fellows doing, A 
bathing and fooling about when they 

might be fishing?’ All in good time, my dear sir; it is no 

use lashing yourself into a perspiration while the sun is as roasting 








CAST IN A QUIET POOL. 


to the river; but the orthodox method, and a very pleasant 
method too, is different. You must get into the stage waggon 














as this, for never a 
fish will you rise, 
so surely in the 
meantime you may 
feel perfectly justi- 
fied in “ acquiring 
merit” beneath the 
shade of this 
tree. Presently, 
when the glare is 
off the water, you 
shake off dull sloth, 
rods are rigged, 
casts soaked, flies 
tied, and you each 
go upon your way 
plying the gentle 
art with what skill 
you possess, and 
as the shadows 
lengthen and you 
splash from pool 
to pool you will 
gain a Closer in- 
timacy with the 
river in her softer 
moods; and let us 
hope that you will 
fill your basket 


fcr Heater 


AT A TURN 


before approaching darkness warns you to reel up and make 


tracks for supper. 


BELOW THE 


That is the way to pay your first devotions 


‘'SOOLS. 


IN 





THE ROAD. 


which leaves 
Price’s Hotel at 
Duncans (Dun- 
cans, 1 must ex- 
plain to the reader, 
is a little township 
near which the’ 
river flows shortly 
before entering 
the sea), and you 
must drive a trifle 
of twenty - five 
miles’ clean 
through the 
virgin forest, 
then to be de- 
posited at the 
Cowichen Lake 
Hotel, owned by 
another of — the 
brothers Price. It 
is a pleasant place, 
with its trim lawn 
sloping down to 
the lake and_ its 
profusion of roses 
and. old-fashioned 
[english flowers ; a 
veritable lodge in 


the wilderness, for there is nothing but forest around you and 


not 


anc 


ther house within twenty miles. 





Well, here you may 
stop for as long as it pleases you, and 
here a canoe and Indians may be found, 
who for a consideration will take you 
down the river to Duncans, the place 
whence the start was made in the 
waggon ; it can be done in the day if you 
push along. I think I may promise that 
you will find great variety of entertain- 
ment by the way and a certain amount 
of excitement. The quiet beauty of the 
lake will be enjoyed as the paddles 
dip and the canoe glides noiselessly 
in the morning sunshine, and the 
feeling of adventure when you _ find 
yourself heading down the river, which 
slips slow and clear out of the lake, 
while the alders grow like a green wall 
on each side. Then for the first rapid 
and the exhilarating rush, with the 
water on each side leaping and bub 
bling almost up to the gunwale—tl 
first this of a numberless succession o! 
descents; and before very long you 
will have conceived a_ fine respect 
in your heart for the skill of those 
brown flat-faced gentlemen who, with 
the same impassive faces, sit and swing 
their paddles, or stand and with a 
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dexterous push from the end of a 
pole fend off the canoe from a wall 
of rock upon which it seems inevit- 
able that she must smash herself to 
purp. If the water is low your men 
will sometimes have to get out and 
clear a way. There are bad _ places, 
too, where the canoe must be worked 
down with a line, and one spot known 
as the Scuts, where a_ considerable 
portage must be made, and the pas- 
sengers must get out and bear a hand; 
but for the most part you can lie lazily 
upon a grass mat, smoke a_ pipe 
and enjoy the scenery. There are 
plenty of duck on the river, and if 
in luck’s way you may see a bear, 
and are pretty sure to spy a_ deer 
or two. 

And now, gentle reader, I am not 
going to inflict upon you a long dis- 
sertation upon the scenery passed 
through in a summer’s day of river 
travel; of its variety and beauty | 
think you may judge for yourself from 
the records that my camera has given; 
they will tell you almost as much 
about the river as I know myself. 
There is one thing I would have 
you notice—-the fine and_ beautiful 
lines of these river canoes that 
ride so buoyantly through troubled 
waters, and are strong enough to withstand tremendous 
bumps from the rocks. They are said to be fashioned by 
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NOT ENOUGH WATER! 


the Indians from a single log without a measurement being 
taken. C. CHAPMAN. 


TRASH GIRLS. 


HiIe reason of its happening was this—boredom in the 
superlative degree. The three girls had done their 
duty, and duty is often dull work; they had during 
those last dreary months of winter and early spring 
neglected no whim of their father’s, whose creaking 

health made him fractious and the household miserable. Their 
home, tucked away among pine trees on the Kerry Hills, was 
beautiful, but neighbourless. The climate, never very encouraging 
to those who prefer sunshine to showers, had behaved in a way 
that was not kind either to clothes or tempers. There had been 
a succession of deluges, of soft, enervating mists, of thick, 
impenetrable sea-fogs. But as if in derision of the invalid’s 
departure for change of air and drier lands, the weather now was 
glorious, the sun shone down on the girls, the girls smiled up at 
the sun, and as their high spirits, long repressed, broke forth, they 
little heeded to what experiences they would lead. They were 
walking, as was their wont, along one of the rugged country 
roads when, at the turn homewards, they came upon a group of 
peasant women, who, with shallow tins for the carrying of butter 
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ON THEIR WAY FROM MARKET. 


poised upon their heads, dallied on their way from market for a 
friendly gossip.» A few “fair-weather greetings”? having been 
exchanged, they passed on, but in the passing an idea had taken 
root which was shortly to blossom into reality. 

“I’m sick of this life, of the end of one day meaning nothing 
more than the boundary between that which went before and 
that which is to follow. Do let us strike out a newline.” It was 
Veronica, the second girl, who spoke. 

“ There is nothing new under the sun,” responded Olympia, 
the eldest. 

“ Except a new moon to-morrow, and later on a new birth- 
day and a new fair at Kilgarvan. By the way, how shall we 
celebrate your coming of age, Olympia ?” 

This question, asked by Ruth, the youngest, was eventually 
answered by herself, for she it was who proposed the scheme. 


In a Dublin hotel two brothers and their friend sat at a table 
poring over a road-map of Ireland. 

“It would take a couple of days, and then we should most 
likely be landed among impossible lanes 
in Kerry,” said Bertie Holmes. “I’m 
not on for it.” 

“ We've been in tight places before, 
why not again? There is no fun in 
always going along the beaten track. 
I vote for Kerry. What is your 
opinion, George?” queried his brother 
Geoffrey. 

The man so addressed was short, 
thick-set, his figure giving the impres- 
sion of great strength, while his fair 
hair, blue eyes, and clear, almost 
womanish complexion, made him appear 
younger than his years. 

“ It is always exciting to overcome 
difficulties,” was tne guarded reply. 

And now a voice, interrupted by 
coughs, broke in upon their colloquy. 
It came from a tall, thin man, who 
was seated at an adjacent table. “I 
could not ‘avoid hearing the word 
‘Kerry,’ and, as I live there, perhaps 
my knowledge of the country may be of 
some service to you.” 

This polite speech started a con- 
versation that resulted in the proverbial 
Irish hospitality. “ If you come within 
a mile of my house I hope you ‘vill stay 
there.” The thin man’s invitation was 
Copyright. a genuine one, for he had, with much 
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forethought, satisfied himself as to the social status and worldly 
prospects of these casual acquaintances. 


Olympia’s twenty-first birthday dawned in a manner 
befitting the occasion. The sun paid her an early compliment, 
streaming through a chink in the blind and kissing her on the 
cheek to awaken her. The sisters—there was but the difference 
of a year between each of them—quickly followed to wish her joy 
as they placed their offerings on her pillow. They reminded her 
there could be no lying in bed that mcrning; early rising was 
necessary for the unique celebration of the day, the preparation 
for which had required so much careful consideration as to 
occupy every minute of their thoughts and conversation since 
the idea was first promulgated. 

This morning the usually deserted road to Kilgarvan 
appeared full of life. There were to be seen at intervals men 
brandishing stout sticks and using their best vocabulary in 
efforts, often vain, to keep groups of unruly calves from scam- 
pering up the mountain-side; keen-eyed dogs barking after 
straying sheep; women crowned with butter tins; bare-footed 
children carrying baskets as big as themselves and boots slung 
on their arms to wear when they reached “the town”; droves of 
long-tailed unkempt ponies; springless carts bumping noisily 
along, laden with various country produce destined for the fair. 
Among this motley crew came, at rather a slow pace, a donkey- 
cart attended by three girls. Their ragged clothes, the old shawls 
wrapped about their shoulders, or thrown loosely over their heads, 
failed to hide the lithe figures or to detract from the fresh 
beauty of these Irish peasants. Pigs, 
vegetables and poultry constituted their 
stock-in-trade, while a tripod, a black 
pot and some potatoes gave promise of 
a hot dinner by the way. The pigs 
were the trouble. They refused to be 
coerced. If driven their dignity was 
offended, and they suddenly recalled an 
engagement at home. If kept from 
breaking away by a string attached to 
one of their hind legs, they got hope- 
lessly entangled among the donkey’s feet 
and received sundry kicks for their pains. 

As tne morning wore on the tempers 
of the girls wore out. “Going to the 
fair is not such fun as I expected,” 
sighed one. 

“T’m as hungry as a vulture,” said 
another. 

“Let us unyoke the donkey and 
rest and cook our food,” suggested a 
third. This was no sooner said than 
done, but it entailed an exceptionally 
noisy scrimmage on the part of the pigs, 
who got in everybody’s way, and whose 
squeals, when interfered with, could be 
heard a mile away. ‘They attracted the 
notice of a passer-by, who accosted the 
girls with: 

“It’s partin’ ye ought to be wid 
thim contrary divils.” 

“Will you buy them?” was the — &, Deives Broughton. 
quick response. 

“Me buy thim!” in a tone of vast astonishment. “And 
what for? Whin it’s full up I am wid the loikes of thim.” 

“ But you don't often see such beauties as these.” 

“ Begorra! Widout a word of detraction, these craturs are 
of different metarial altogither; they can’t be named in the same 
category.” 

“I’m sure these are well bred. But if you don’t want to buy 
there is no more to be said.” 

«“ Be aisy now! It isn’t that I’ve anny rooted objection to 
buying, but there’s not room for a mouse to do a bit of courtin’, 
so plentiful have the pigs become. And what may ye be axing 
for the spalpeens ? ” 

«A pound apiece.” 

« Glory on us, but that’s a terrible long price! It’s jokin’ ye 
are, for shure.” 

“ No, I’m not joking, for two pounds you can have the two 
pigs.” 

“And where would I get two pounds, Acushla, let alone 
ten shillin’s ?”’ 

Thus, after many asseverations, that a sum so large had 
never been found in his purse, he, by the usual smack of the 
hand, clenched the bargain, and producing a dirty bag full of 
sovereigns from his pocket, he paid the required sum, receiving 
two shillings as luck pennies in return. Catching up a loudly- 
remonstrating pig under either arm, he departed, to the relief of 
the now unencumbered girls. Ina sheltered corner not far from 
the high road they erected the tripod, hanging on it the black pot, 
and while one sister kept guard over the donkey the other two 
busied themselves in collecting dry sticks, lighting a fire and 
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peeling potatoes. They were in no hurry; this was a day of 
pleasure, and they had many things to talk about. Seated on 
the ground, the youngest, like “ Little Alice in Wonderland,” 
discoursed of “ sealing-wax and kings,” while her eldest sister 
got ready their simple fare. Then, changing places, it was the 
youngest who watched the water boiling and the eldest who 
stood by her side. Happily busy, they laughed and chatted, all 
unconscious of approaching danger. 

Along the Kilgarvan road came a motor containing three 
men and a chauffeur. They had been silent for a time, the 
wild beauty of the country on either side claiming their attention. 
The constant interruption to their progress, caused by fair-goers, 
who were in no hurry to get out of their way, grew less and less, 
and now only a few belated arrivals were occasionally met. 
On came the car through that land of hills and dales and bubbling 
waters; but the streams were low after a week of absolute 
drought, so low that the black speck descending the far mountain 
paused for just a minute on the brink, and then, plunging in, 
soon reached the opposite bank in safety. From the car one 
pair of eyes had been fixed on this moving object. As the 
distance between it and the owner of the eyes diminished the 
latter exclaimed, almost under his breath, ‘That bull means 
mischief.” 

Some little way off a thin pillar of smoke rose in feathery 
puffs. It seemed to be the point to which their path and that of 
the bull were converging. On he trotted, his head up, his tail 
in the air. On came the car, whose occupants were now all on 
the alert. Nearer and nearer grew the smoke; only one berd in 





THE BIRTHDAY PARTY. Copyright. 


the road to pass and the whole scene would be revealed. But 
before they could turn that corner a piercing shriek rent the air. 
The bull had won the race! Bounding forward, the car uttered 
her prolonged note of warning, and in a few seconds had rounded 
the curve. Then they realised the danger. Beside a cart and a 
tethered donkey stood a terrified girl; the handkerchief on her 
head, blood-red in the sunlight, riveted the attention of a shaggy 
black creature, who but thirty yards away stamped and snorted with 
rage. Before the car, with every brake applied, could come to a 
standstill, two other girls appeared from the direction of the 
smoke. It took less time than the telling for one of them, the 
tallest, lithest, most beautiful, to rush forward, to snatch the 
handkerchief from its owner’s head, and, throwing it far from 
her, to push her out of the bull’s path and take her place, calmly 
facing the infuriated animal. 

“Splendid!” ejaculated the fair, thick-set man, who had 
jumped from the car while it was yet in motion, and who, picking 
up the scarlet handkerchief, hastened therewith to distract the 
animal’s eyes from the girl. But he was too late. The bull’s 
head was lowered; he was in the act of charging. 

“Quick, throw yourself down, down flat!” he yelled to the 
girl, who with superb courage stood erect awaiting the onslaught. 
She heard and mechanically obeyed, but not a moment too soon, 
for hardly had her tall figure measured its length on the ground 
than the black mass was upon her, and in its blind fury had 
passed on and over her. Before the bull could turn to renew his 
attack the man was ready for him. Throwing off his cumbersome 
motoring coat, he approached the animal, and by means of the 
red rag, which he waved this way and that, he lured him further 
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and further from the girls. Heneeded all his strength to continue 
this ticklish game, all his quickness of eye and limb to take 
advantage of the right moment between the downward and 
upward sweep of the horns for his spring aside into safety. 
Between him and the bull came the picture of a peasant girl 
standing erect, fearless, facing death unflinchingly ! Was he less 
brave? Again and again that red rag fluttered, again and again 
he saved himself by his agility. But it was evident this could 
not last much longer; his breath came now in quick gasps. How 





CLENCHING THE BARGAIN. 


E. Delves Broughton. 


it happened no one ever knew. His foot may have slipped 
on the uneven grass, or the bull have slightly swerved in his 
onward rush, or maybe that girl’s figure impeded his vision; but 
be it as it may, one of those sharp horns, in passing, caught the 
man’s arm, ripping the flesh from elbow to shoulder, while the 
force of the impact threw him helpless to the ground, thus leaving 
him at the animal’s mercy. 

The remaining occupants of the car had meanwhile not been 
idle. ‘Their first thought was for the prostrate girl, who showed 
no signs of life. Her face, with its finely-cut features, might 
have been carved in ivory, while one outstretched hand presented 
a horrible sight, mangled and torn by the flying hoofs. They 
fetched water from the stream with which to bathe her temples, 
and as her eyes presently opened, they remembered that there 
was brandy in the car, and it might further revive her. Only then 
did they realise their comrade’s danger. Hastily arming them- 
selves, the brothers rushed to his help. Their approach was 
unheeded by either of the actors in the drama. They had 
come upon the scene at a moment. when its final tableau 
was being enacted. Too late to save their friend from injury, 
but not too late to save his life. As the bull forged ahead 
he offered a ready target for two revolvers fired in quick 
succession. Stung to madness, he uttered one terrible roar, 
pawed the ground in his fury, then, riddled with bullets, he 
fell over, dead ! 


“Oh!” said Ruth, “how lucky for us that you once played 
at being matadore in South America. Where should we be now 
only for you?” 

*“ And how lucky for me that you once played at being an 
Irish peasant. Ruth, darling, when I saw you stand up without 
a fear in front of that mad bull, 1 vowed no other woman but 
you should ever be my wife.” 

They were seated on the hillside among the pine trees, his 
arm was still supported by a sling and her hand bound up where 
the cruel hoof had left its mark. Scrambling down from the 
mountain top, with many a laugh and jest, can.» Olympia and 
Veronica with the brothers of the car. 

“We've just been arranging your wedding trip for you,” 
cried Bertie Holmes. “Our wedding present will be a forty 
horse-power Panhard, in which you are to start from here for 
Madrid.” 

“ Really!” was George’s laconic answer. 

“And we are going to make up a party to meet you there, 
all of us,” added Olympia. 

“And we shall go to see a real bull-fight, the dream of my 
life,” went ‘on Veronica. 
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“No bull-fight can excite us more than the impromptu 
one got up for our benefit by the Irish peasants,’ Geoffrey 
asserted. 

“ And no one that could have a happier ending,” panted a 
newcomer, who had just struggled up the path from below. 

*“ Who can tell?” sotto voce from Bertie. 

“You didn’t think that, father, when you had to come 
home post-haste from your cut-short holiday, and abused your 
daughters for playing the fool,” was Ruth’s remark. 

“ All’s well that ends well,” was 
her father’s not entirely original re- 
sponse. But, as he had agreed to the 
foreign trip, perhaps he considered this 
a good motto to inculcate. 
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IN THE . 
GARDEN. 


Tue Wircu HAZELs. 

U NNY group of the tree Witch Hazel 
(Ilamamelis arborea) which we 
noticed in flower recently recalled 
to mind this interesting little family 
of winter-blooming shrubs or small 
trees. They are rarely represented 

in English gardens, owing, no doubt, to their 
season of flowering and their modest appear- 
ance; but when in a group with some plant 
such as the little Gaultheria procumbens 
covering the soil of the bed in which they are, 
in, the effect of the golden twisted bloom is 
unusual. The showiest of the family is H. 
arborea, which has golden orange flowers with 
the petals curled in a pretty way, the brown 
shoots almost hidden behind this wealth of 
colour. When the trees, unfortunately slow 
in growth, have developed more fully, the 
little shoots of flowers will be welcome for 
cutting for indoor decorations, and might be 
Copyright. used in the quaint way the Japanese arrange 
the Almond and other blossoms. Another 
favourite Witch Hazel of the writer is H. a. zuccariniana, which is bushier in 
growth than arborea, and the flowers are citron yellow in colour, a pleasing 
shade seen in the cool light of a winter day. H. mollis is the rarest of all, 
and has only been introduced within the past few years from Western China. 
The petals have less of the twisted character of those of arborea, and are 
wider. Witch Hazels enjoy best a deep loamy soil, and should be planted if 
possible with a background of dark foliage to throw up the beauty of the 
flower colouring. The garden should have a winter interest as well as of any 
other season, and this is made possible when such things as the Hamamelis 
are planted in free groups, 
TREES FOR TOWNS. 

While the planting season is still with us we may refer to the planting 
of trees and shrubs in towns, and an excellent article on the subject appears 
in the recently-published volume of the Royal Horticultural Society. The 
writer draws attention to the fact that dependence must be chiefly placed upon 
deciduous trees for general town planting, and the majority of these respond 
more to manurial help than is commonly supposed. When planted in soil 
that has been suitably enriched by additions of old manure the progress made 
by young trees is often remarkable ; annual top-dressings assist in prolonging 
this advance, and a well-developed tree is secured in less than half the time 
that is required under the old methods. Where manure cannot be readily 
obtained, decayed leaves and vegetable refuse generally wil! form a useful 
compost for adding to the soil. With this might be used a suitable mixture 
of artificial or chemical fertilisers, or some of the compounds prepared by 
the leading firms would be serviceable. If the humus furnished by such materials 
as those mentioned is abundant, the writer has found that for the majority 
of deciducus trees and shrubs basic slag at the rate of 2lb. to each ten 
square yarcs of land prepared for borders or plantations furnishes a 
lasting supply of plant food, With half the quantity of kainit the above is 
also useful for poor soils deficient in lime, provided Rhododendrons are not 
planted in the same border, otherwise superphosphate of lime at lb. per 
ten square yards and 4lb, of sulphate of potash are beneficial and safe. All 
these substances should be added to the soil at the time of preparation prior 
to planting, or they may be given in the autumn when meving the soil round 
established trees. Asa spring dressing to stimulate lagging growth, either 
sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda at the rate of 6}lb. per ten square 
yards will usually help, but the first has given the best results with deciduous 
trees and shrubs in the experience of the writer. For old exhausted planta- 
tions a thorough renewal of the soil is sometimes the only efficacious means, 

THE SELECTION, 

Among the kinds recommended are the following, the rarer ones Leing 
omitted: Maples (Acer)—dasycarpum, macrophyllum, monspessulanum, 
platanoides and varieties, pseudo-platanus and varieties, rubrum; Aé®sculus 
(Horse-chestnut)—carnea, flava, glabra, Hippocastanum, Pavia; Tree of 
Heaven (Ailantus glandulosus); Alnus (Alder)—cordifolia, glutinosa and 
varieties, incana and varieties; Betula (Birch)—alba and varieties, lenta, 
lutea, Maximowiczii, nigra, occidentalis; Carya (Hickory)—oliveformis, 
tomentosa ; Catalpa bignonioides, cordifolia; Celtis (Nettle Tree) occidentalis ; 
Cercis Siliquastrum (Judas Tree) ; the Thorns (Cratzegus) coccinea, cordata; 
Cockspur Thorn (Crus-galli), and lappeliana, orientalis; Common Hawthorn— 
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pinnatifolia, punctata, tanacetifolia; Fagus (Beech)—ferruginea and sylvatica ; 
Ash (Fraxinus)—americana, angustifolia, excelsior, and Ornus; Gleditschia 
triacanthos (Honey Locust); Walnut (Juglans)—cinerea, nigra, regia; 
Laburnum alpinum and vulgare and varieties, Liquidambar styraciflua ; Tulip 
Tree (Liriodendron tulipifera); Magnolia acuminata and M. tripetala ; 
Mulberry (Morus)—alba and nigra; Negundo aceroides and N. nigra; 
Plane (Plantanus) acerifolia, cuneata, orientalis; Poplar (Populus)—alba, 
balsataifera, deltoidea, laurifolia, nigra; Almond; double white Cherry; 
the Pyruses, such as the White Beam tree (P. Aria); Mountain Ash (P. 
aucuparia)—baccata, communis, coronaria, floribunda, lobata, prunifolia, 
salicifolia, Sorbus and spectabilis ; Ouxks (Quercus)—Cerris, coccinea, palustris, 
rubra; | Smoke Tree (Rhus)—Cotinus, glabra, typhina; Robinia pseud- 
acacia; Willows (Salix)—alba, babylonica, fragilis, pentandra; Elder 
(Sambucus)—nigra, racemosa; Sophora japonica; Lime (Tilia)—argentea, 
dasystyla, petiolaris, platyphyllos, spectabilis, vulgaris; Elm (Ulmus)-— 
campestris, glabra and montana. Of evergreen trees the evergreen Oak and 
Holly are the most popular mentioned in the notes, and several conifers are 
included ; but, as the author points out, these ‘‘are not reliable except under 
special conditions” ; those named are Cupressus lawsoniana, one of the most 
popular of all conifers, Ginkgo triloba, the Juniper (Juniperus chinensis), 
Larch, Picea excelsa, the beautiful Pine (Pinus Laricio), the or ‘inary Scots 
Pine, Sciadopitys verticillata, Sequoia gigantea, S. sempervivens, Taxodium 
distichum, Thuya orientalis, T. occidentalis and Tsuga canadensis. 
AMERICAN BLIGHT ON FRUIT TREES IN WINTER. 

This pest is much too common in gardens, and is frequently not taken 
in hand til serious damage has been inflicted. At times it seems almost 
impossible to get rid of it, as it is difficult to get at owing to the abundant 
foliage. Now, not summer, is the time to destroy American blight, and by 
so doing secure clean growth next season. The trees may now look fairly 
clean, but let us warn the amateur not to trust to appearances, as the enemy 
is hiding, only waiting its time to emerge and increase a thousand-fold. We 
have seen trees left to chance for two or three seasons entirely ruined ; indeed, 
only last summer an amateur asked us to look at some strong bushes of 
Hawthornden Apples that he said were badly cankered. Canker was certainly 
present, but it was caused by the American blight. The trees, though at 
their best as regards age, were past recovery, whereas timely dressings would 
have saved ihem. One of the best remedies we have tried of late years is 
caustic soda—or concentrated—alkali. This is a winter wash, not poisonous, 
and readily applied when the trees are without foliage. It not only kills the 
American blight, but 
destroys other pests, 
such as weevils, ear- 
wigs, maggot, scale, 
thrips and moss. The 
alkali is made by 
Sentley, Barrow-on- 
Humber, Hull. Of 
course, one can make 
his own, but as often 
only small quantities 
are required it is best 
to obtain it in a con- 
centrated form. 
Soluble petroleum is 
excellent in its way, 
but not so destructive 
as the alkali The 
petroleum is easily 
made soluble by work- 
ing up soft soap into 
the raw spirit. We 
have also. had to 
entirely paint over 
young trees with the 
insecticide to get rid 
of the pest. ‘This is 
a telious process, but 
by using the _ first- 
named there is no 
need for the extra 
labour. In using the 
alkali there must be 
no half measures; 
every portion of the 
tree infested with the 
blight must be 
thoroughly wetted, 
well driving the 
mixture with a syringe 
into the rough bark. 
THe END OF THE 

PLANTING SEASON. 

The end of the 
planting season is 
approaching, and no 
opportunity should be 
lost of completing 
alteratiors as quickly 
as possible. Every- 
thing depends, of 
course, upon the 
weather, at the 
moment of writing the 
ground being as hard 
as a brickbat, render- 
ing the lifting of trees 
and shrubs impossible. 
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We always like to finish planting before Ciristmas, especially on very hot and 
dry soils, in the event of such a summer as the past occurring, when weeks of 
sunshine passed without a drop of rain to heip the spring-planted trees and 
shrubs, There is also another reason for this early planting, and that is a 
better choice may be obtained, this applying particularly to things for which 
there is a good demand—Roses as an example. It is a case of first come 
first served. When, for instance, an orchard is planted in spring, nothing but 
heavy mu ching and watering will keep the trees alive on the soil indicated 
when the drought lasts for any length of time. 
PRIMULA MARGINATA. 

This should be one of the first Primulas purchased by the beginner in Primula 
culture. It is a native of the Dauphiny and Piedmont Alps, and succeeds almost 
anywhere in sun, in the rock garden, or in pans in the alpine house. The 
leaves are beautiful in colour, sometimes margined with a golden colour. The 
flowers of the type are pale lilac, but those of the variety semi-flora are purple 
rose. The soil for it is gritty loam, mixed with plenty of broken limestone, 


POETRY OF THE GARDEN. 


BOOK to place in the garden summer-house is ‘* The Garden 
Anthology,” which has just been published by Messrs. Routledge 
and Co. Here with perfect good taste has been collected the 
best of the poetry that is written in English about the oldest of 
all arts. It has been compiled by an editor of catholic taste, as 
the pieces touching upon the formal garden are as well chosen 

as any in the book We have Horace Walpole’s ‘‘ On the piers of a garden 
gate not far from Paris I observed two very coquet sphinxes. These lady 
monsters had straw hats gracefully smart on one side of their heads, and silken 
cloaks half veiling their necks; all executed in stone.” And here, too, is a 
frank confession: ‘‘I love the topiary art, with its trimness and primness, and 
its open avewal of its artificial character. It repudiates at the first glance 
the skulking and cowardly ce/ave artem principle, and, in its vege:able 
sculpture, is the properest transition from the architecture of the house to the 
natural beauties of the grove and paddock.” Of course, Chaucer is very full 
of references to the formal garden, and we could scarcely have done 
without the following passage from Alexander Pope: ‘* Adam and Eve 
in yew; Adam a little shattered by the fall of the tree cf knowledge 
in the great storm; Eve and the serpent very flourishing. | Noah’s ark 
in holly, the ribs 
a little damaged for 
want of water, The 
Tower of Babel not 
yet finished. S*. 
George in box; his 
arm scurce long 
enough, but will be 
in a condition to 
stick the dragon by 
next April. A green 
dragon of tne same, 
with a tail of ground 
ivy for the present. 
N.B.—Those two are 
not to be sold separ- 
ately. Edward the 
Black Prince in 
Cypress. ...« « A 
Queen Elizabeth in 
Phyllirea, a little 
inclining to the 
Green sickness, but 
of full growth, ‘he 
An oldMaid of Honour 
in wormwood, A top- 
ping Ben Jonson in 
Luurel, Divers emi- 
nent modern poets in 
bays, somewhat 
blighted, to be dis- 
posed of a_ penny 
worth.” Following 
the liberal selection 
dealing with the 
formal garden come 
equally good passages 
about the garden after 
Nature. Here we 
have Milton’s de- 
scription of Evening, 
and many minor poets 
singing exquisitely of 
the disordered beauties 
of Nature, Other 
sections of the book 
relate to the Making 
of Gardens, the Poet 
in the Garden, the 
Orchard, the Kitch 


Gurden, People in a 





Garden, the Seasons, 
Love in the Garden, 
Garden’ Flowers, a 
Child’s Corner, the 
Ruins of Time, the 


Garden of Dreams 


EARLY SUMMER FLOWERS IN THE ROCK GARDEN. and Evening. 
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BLOIS~—I. 


LOIR-ET-CHER. 


MONUMENT 
HISTORIQUE DE FRANCE. 


CHATEAUX 
OF FRANCE 











N a building of so great a size and of such voluminous 
historical associations | make no excuse for directing the 
attention of my reader immediately to the most exquisite 
gem of architecture it contains—the Open Staircase, which 
was also the scene of the most dramatic events in the long 

and complicated story of the Chateau of Blois. That story 
begins as far back as the interview of the Emperor Louis with 
his son Lothair in 834, in the fortress which then replaced upon 
this legendary rock the camp of earlier Romans. From Eudes, 
the first Count of Blois, who died in 865, the place eventually 
came into the hands of the famous Thibault le Tricheur, a 





WING OF FRANCIS 1.; COURTYARD FROM THE OPEN STAIRCASE. 
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notorious character in the early records of the Loire Valley; and 
of its lords in the tenth and eleventh centuries there are still 
relics left in the two round donjon towers at each end of the wing 
of Gaston d’Orléans, which faces the visitor on his entrance into 
the courtyard, The smaller one is enclosed in the masonry 
which joins the northern end of that wing to the western 
extremity of the fagade of I’rancis I.; the larger is on the edge 
of the terrace to the south of Gaston’s building, outside its main 
constructions, and was used as an observatory by Catherine de’ 
Medici. The chapel on the south side of the courtyard, though 
finished by later masons, was begun here in the days of these 
early counts, and beneath the 
thirteenth century Parliament 
hall are sub-structures which 
are as old as any other part of 
the chateau. The eastern end 
of this hall is immediately on 
your right at the eastern corner 
of the entrance fagade contain- 
ing the statue of Louis XII., 
its builder. The chateau was 
sold by Guy de Chatillon, heir 
of the first Counts of Blois, to 
Louis d’Orléans, brother of the 
King of France, towards the 
end of the fourteenth century, 
and with that sale the real 
interest of the place begins. 
With so slight an intro- 
duction to its shadowy past, you 
may stand in the courtyard and 
call up the memories that fol- 
low one another, quick and 
fast, upon that haunted space: 
Valentine Visconti, daughter 
of Gian Galeazzo, Duke of 
Milan, and Duchess of Touraine 
by right of her husband, Louis 
d’Orléans the lord of Blois; 
Dunois, the famous bastard of 
Orleans ; Jeanne d’Arc, whose 
banner was consecrated in 
Saint -Sauveur; Charles 
d'Orléans, the prisoner of Agin- 
court, the ballad-writer of old 
France; Villon, the bitter poet 
of the misery and crime out- 
side a fifteenth century Court ; 
Cesar Borgia; the Archduke 
Philip of Austria, who saw the 
entrance-wing of Louis XII. 
when it was new, and walked 
upon the vanished ‘ Perche aux 
Bretons”’ with his’ Breton 
Queen; Francis I., who paid 
for the Open Staircase; Du 
Bellay and Ronsard, poets of a 
very different lyre from Vil- 
lon’s; Mary Stuart, who was 
to be Queen of Scotland ; 
BrantOme, watching the 
pretty ladies and taking notes 
about their little weak- 
nesses; Catherine de’ Medici, 
whitefaced and full of plots; 
Queen Margot, the lovely 
bride of Henry of Navarre; 
Jeanne d’Albret, his serious 
mother, talking with the 
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liuguenot Coligny; D’Epernon, Caylus, Russy d’Amboise, 
Joyeuse, and the other Mignons of the Quarante Cinq; Mme. la 
Duchesse de Montpensier, with her wicked little scissors hanging 
by the skirt of the Guises’ colours; the lovely Mme. de Sauves, 
Marquise de Noirmontier ; Guise, who was murdered behind the 
Open Staircase; Henry II1., who ordered the assassination and was 
stabbed himself before he could get back to Paris; Maried :’ Medici, 
escaping painfully out of a back window; Gaston d’Orléans, 
the Dull, with his daughter La Grande Mademoiselle; John 
-velyn, uttering decorous observations; Louis XIV., very much 
bored by country resideuces; Louise de la Vallitre, making soft 
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eyes at the Vicomte de Bragelonne—and then, decay and ruin 
for 200 years from 1660. The place is more like its old self 
to-day than when Arthur Young saw it in 1787,a few years 
before the Revolution pulled down Louis XII.’s statue and filled 
the castle with soldiers. But the outstanding beauty of it all 
remains what it has ever been since 1520--that marvellous Open 
Staircase in the wing of Francis I., which is the first thing a 
visitor will notice as he looks round that irregular courtyard, so 
full of different styles and various associations, and yet so 
charming and impressive. In my next article I shall go more 
into detail about the rest of the chateau and its history. I must 
now turn to the staircase itself, 
and this with a very peculiar 
pleasure, for the photographs 
so artistically and beautifully 
taken by Mr. Frederick Evans 
for these pages constitute the 
most complete record of this 
amazing structure which has 
ever been published in this or 
any other country. So great 
a wealth of detailed illustration 
makes it possible for me to 
restate in a more compact and 
convincing form, and to a far 
larger public, a theory with 
regard to the unknown archi- 
tect of this staircase which 
was first developed in a small 
monograph of my own upon 
this subject some years ago. 
Absolutely no contemporary 
records of its building exist, 
with the exception of a receipt 
signed by Raymon Phelip- 
peaux, master-builder, of Llois, 
on July 5th, 1516, for 3,000 
livres tournois to him paid 
over by Jacques Viart, official 
treasurer of the county, towards 
the expenses of certain build- 
ings and repairs then being 
carried out in the chateau by 
the orders of Francis I. This 
document was preserved in the 
archives of the Baron du 
Joursanvault, part of which 
were purchased in England 
and part by the town of Blois, 
which took some 3,000 manu- 
scripts. 


well-proportioned dignity, the 
main wall of the inner fagade 
of Francis I. is composed in 
the simple scheme of three 
1ows of pilasters, placed one 
above the other, with flat, 
continuous bands marking the 
position of each floor, and 
crowned’ salamanders’ (the 
badge of Francis) carved in 
relief to fill the spaces above 
the ground floor. The dormer 
windows, even the chimney- 
stacks in the roof, are more 
highly decorated than anything 
beneath them, except the lovely 
line of sculptured cornice which 
has been compared to the un- 
rolled jewellery of a_ lady’s 
bracelet. The cornice has its 
special task, as will be seen. 
But the main wall, as far as 
its position in the decorative 
scheme is concerned, is chiefly 
a very carefully -thought-out 
background. Upon it the 
splendours of the Open Stair- 
case are thrown into exquisite 
relief. At first this beautiful 
construction seems to stand 
free, breaking up the even 
succession of pilasters, and 
their perpendicular descent 
upon the wall behind, with the 
bold projection of its octagonal 
lines. But above, it is clasped 
within the wide schem2 of 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” the whole mass by the broad 
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cornice, which springs outward 
in a continuous line from the 
main wail and gathers every 
various curve within its 
strengthening bands. Still 
higher, among the pointed 
tongues of the rich dormer 
windows, the eight-sided crown 
of the whole staircase rises un- 
impeded in the air, surrounded 
by the carven heads of peering 
gargoyles. | What impresses 
the beholder first, in its 
constructive elements, is the 
amazing blend of order with 
unrestraint, of vital sym- 
metry with wayward freedom. 
The effect of the cornice is 
entirely to satisfy you that the 
stairway is an integral part of 
the whole building. The sheer, 
strong lines of the columns, 
ending in~ rich Corinthian 
capitals, entirely convince you 
of their solidity of support. 
Yet the bands that mark the 
floor spaces behind seem to 
have disappeared. In_ their 
place a balustrade rises in lines 
of uneven, apparently of unco- 
ordinated vigour, from the soil 
towards the roof. These lines 
do not follow the bands upon 
the wall behind; they are not 
even parallel to each other; 
yet they are intimately sup- 
ported by the columns that 
emphasise their main angles, 
and they radiate a sense of life 
and growth that seems to defy 
analysis. Within them is con- 
tained a structure as different 
as they are from the main wall, 
and even more pregnant with 
that strange, elusive charm 
which belongs especially to 
natural forms instinct with 
Nature’s primal forces, a charm 
that announces itself entirely 
apart from the precise measure- 
ments and solid masses of an 
orthodox architecture that is 
concerned with heavy stone- 
work and with lifeless tools. 
Pass in by the larger 
archway that faces to the south- 
west and look upwards to where 
the central shaft swings high 
into the air like some great 
twisted water flag that rises 
from a pond. You will con- 
fess that nothing on the outside 
ever prepared you for this 
marvellous sight. It will be 
well to emphasise its beauty 
by comparison before we go 
further. Immediately on the 
right of the entrance-vault of 
the courtyard of the chateau is 
the **Grand Escalier” of the 
apartments of Louis XIL., 
contained in the square tower 
that juts out from the south 
wall of the Salle des Etats. 
There is not much that is 
either very original or beautiful 
in its exterior. Within is such 
a spiral staircase as you may 
see in many a hundred of the 
castles of old France. The 
placing and design of the windows exhibit no special feature. 
The steps are mere square-cut triangles. The handrail is 
very slightly developed from the primeval rope that once 
circled the central shaft as a guard for the left hand of anyone 
ascending. The shaft itself is plainly and well decorated 
with a series of rising colonnettes that are both adequate and 
appropriate, but the vaulting is of the plainest possible descrip- 
tion. There is nothing positively bad about the building, 
but emphatically there is nothing very extraordinarily good. 
When you have walked the few yards of intervening space 
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from this example of late fifteenth century work, itself a great 
development from the primitive corkscrew in a tube of the ola 
feudal donjons, you come upon the interior of the open stairway 
begun after 1515. The change is breathless. It is not solely to 
be explained by the passage of so few short years. It is nol 
merely due to the development under Francis I. of an Italian 
influence that had begun here with Valentine Visconti. It 1s 
the difference between average excellence and the creativeness 
of genius. Perhaps the first contrast that strikes a visitor who 
cares to draw this parallel will be that the older staircase is a 
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right-handed spiral, which involves the fact that its central shaft 
is always on your left hand as you ascend, and that you keep 
turning to the left as you go upwards; whereas the sixteenth 
century construction is a left-handed spirai, which I believe to be 
rarer in architecture, involving the more convenient plan of 
keeping the central shaft always on your right as you move 
upwards. This is a point that may prove suggestive later on, 
but for the moment it is not essential, though it should be kept 
in mind that, constructively speaking, one kind of spiral would 
have fitted this building as well as the other; for the problem of 
doors and landings is only a matter of planning, combined 
with the height calculated for each step, and the entrance- 
door might just as well have been on the right as on 
the left. In this latter case the balustrades would also 
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have sloped up from left to right, and it may be surmised 
that possibly the architect preferred the visitor approaching from 
the courtyard entrance to see lines that were rising instead of 
falling ; or that he wished the entrance to be on the left-hand 
side, so as to be sheltered from the view of the larger part of the 
courtyard. What other reasons there may have been for a left- 
handed twist we shall consider afterwards. The main features of 
the masonry and construction must be examined first. 

Look at the actual steps. They are by no means straight, 
as in the older instance. Not only is the larger portion of the 
outside of the tread cut on a slender, swelling curve, but at the 
point where each step meets the central shaft, that curve is 
swiftly reversed, with an amazing effect of vital yet unstudied 
grace. They remind me of the way the petals of a rose grow 
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outwards from its centre, with the same subtle reverse curve at 
the point of their attachment. They look like leaves encircling 
with their natural growth the central stalk from which they draw 
their nourishment. The delicately-modelled colonnettes that 
rise around this midmost shaft now frame Renaissance panels 
carved in very light relief, which (like other parts of the exterior) 
may have been finished later than the main constructive 
lines of the design; but, set between the capitals of each 
pair of slender pillars is a shell, broadly carved with light 
and shadow, with no mere imitation of exact form, but 
with the splendidly sculptural treatment only possible when 
inspired by a fine artistic feeling for their effect in this 
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exact position. Even more inspiriting in its buoyant sense of 
movement, in the vivacity and sensuous strength of rising coils, 
is the magnificent handrail, which is developed to its fullest 
possibilities of varied beauty. For it is no longer a plain rope of 
stone, as in the older building. The main great curve of it 
grows upwards with two delicate reflections of itself between the 
bases of the colonnettes above, and yet a fourth deep shadow 
of it underneath, which emphasises and protects the curved 
attachment of each rising step. 

It is many years now since I showed a photograph of 
this exquisite shaft to the president of the Linnzan Society at 
an Oxford dinner-party. He did not know the staircase ; but he 
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recognised the curve at once; and 
he showed me the fourfold spiral 
in the shell Voluta  vespertilio, of 
which two illustrations are 
given on this page. At first the 
parallel seemed merely a_ pretty 
coincidence in form between two 
things which had no real relation to 
each other. ut it seemed worth 
while to go a littie deeper into the 
question. I can but sketch the 
results of an enquiry which becomes 
more and more fascinating as it goes 
on from year to year. Shells and 
staircases were connected in the 
minds of scientific men long before 
that dinner-party in Oxford. Two 
words of technical phraseology prove 
that at once; for a Voluta with the 
internal spiral twisted to the right is 
called leiotropic, because a diminu- 


tive imp walking up it would be perpetually turning to the left ; 
and this is the shell photographed for these pages. The far 
rarer shell of the same species with a left-handed twist upon 
its columella, which I am not fortunate enough to possess in my 


collection, is called 
de xlotropic, be- 
cause the Lillipu- 
tian explorerafore- 
said would alwavs 
have the little 
“column” in the 
centre on his right. 
There is even a 
Voluta scalaris in 
this very class of 
shells. Yet more 
convincing, as a 
proof of the mental 
suggestion which 
existed entirely 
outside my own 
ideas, and = long 
before they had 
been published, 1s 
the name Scalaria 
scalaris, a delight- 
ful little shell ar- 
ranged ina rising 
spiral of light 
archways upon 
slender pillars, 
which = gradually 
diminish from the 
entrance to the 
apex. ] believe 
thatif [had shown 
a photograph of 
the Scala del 
Bovolo (as it is 
still so sugges- 
tively mamed) in 
Venice to my 
quick-witted presi- 
dent, he would 
have exclaimed at 
once “Scalaria 
scalaris!’’ And it 
is, at least, an in- 
teresting coinci- 
dence that it was 
for a Contarini, 
the builder of this 
staircase, that 
Bellini painted the 
«* Allegory of the 
Shell,” presented 
to the Academy 
of Venice by the 
Contarinis of to- 
day. We _ have 
now, therefore, gct 
alittle farther ; for 
if shells have sug- 
vested staircases 
to nineteenth cen- 
tury concholo- 
gists, staircases 
have certainly sug- 
gested shells to 
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Italian name-givers in far earlier 
times. The Scala del Bovolo is by 


no means alone. In the convent of 


San Domenico at Fiesole is a flight 
of some eight steps leading down to 
the cloister so exquisitely arranged 
in the form of a shell, that the little 
building has always been known as 
the Scala della Conchiglia. As soon 
as the possibility of this parallel had 
arisen, | began to see shells in nearly 
every good spiral staircase in France; 
and certainly such an extraordinary 
resemblance as that of the Escalier 
de la Reine Berthe at Chartres to 
Mitra papalis may have well excused 
me. It was a harmless pleasure ; 
but it led me little further.  ‘* Art 
is one thing,” I was gruffly told, 
“and Nature is another. The lines 
of architecture are merely dve to 
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structural problems solved upon the spot by methods suggested, 
and even limited, by the material possibilities of the place and 
ume.” Well and good. [But it happened that one day when | 
was again comparing the inside shalt of the Open Staircase at 
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Blois (so unex- 
pected and so 
different from its 
external — forms) 
with the plaited 
columella of 
Voluta vespertilio, 
I turned the sheil 
over on the table 
opposite a picture 
of the fagade of 
I‘rancis I. seen 
from the court- 
yard. I found that 
the plan of the 
balustrades 
almost exactly 
followed the lines 
upon the outside 
ot the upper shell, 
and that these 
lines were upheld 
by delicate but- 
tresses growing 
from the structure 
of the shell, just 
as the balustrades 
were supported by 
the square Corin- 
thian columns 
rising from the 
courtyard to the 
cornice. ‘The in- 
side of the shell 
was as. different 
from its outside as 
the interior of this 
OpenStaircase was 
from the external 
plan; yet each was 
‘vidently — similar 
to each. Was it 
then likely that, 
as a biologist had 
found the staircase 
suggested a shell, 
so an architect 
might have found 
in the same shell 
his inspiration for 
this staircase ? 

It was soon 
possible to cata- 
logue the various 
corollaries in- 
volved. The only 
thing known about 
thestaircase isthat 
it was built be- 
tween 1515 and 
1520. It must have 
been designed, at 
that time, by some 
Master in the im- 
mediate favour of 


—— 
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ihe King. That Master must have been in residence within at 
least an easy distance of Blois. Apart from any other question 
he must have been a great architect, for the groinwork of the 
stairway is a splendid model of construction, and the treatment 
of the doors, the window openings, the landings and all the 
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essential features of what may be called structural decoration are 
of the highest excellence. They are also distinctively Italian in 
feeling ; and the characteristic treatment of the whole may be 
referred to a time before 1520 rather than after it, though, as I 
shall show later, there are details of ornament of an obviously 
later period added when the finishing touches were put to a 
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complicated structure in which many blocks of stone still remain 
unfinished. In any case the man responsible for the main lines of 
the first design which governed all subsequent development must 
have not merely been an architect, but a great artist as well, with 
tastes and sympathies of a much wider scope than were usual at 
that time. If there was also 
any definite connection in his 
mind between Voluta vesper- 
tilioand the design he made for 
the staircase, he must, in addi- 
tion, have been one who had 
studied natural objects with far 
greater care than anyone else 
in the early sixteenth century, 
for he would have examined 
them with the object of dis- 
covering the secrets of their 
beauty and the principles of 
their growth in order to apply 
these natural laws to the im- 
provement of his own artistic 
skill. It seemed hopeless to 
find anyone in whom all these 
curious particulars might be 
combined; but the point that 
at first implied, in my opinion, 
final failure, turned out sub- 
sequently to be the fact which 
was to suggest the truth. 
Voluta vespertilio is unknown 
upon the coasts of France. 
This made a French designer 
before 1520 most improbable. 
But the leiotropic variety of the 
shell, containing four right- 
handed spirals on the columella, 
is common on the Western 
Coasts of Italy. Was there 
anyone alive before 1520 whois 
likely to have coilected such 
shells for the object already 
suggested ? The answer seemed 
almost equally unpromising of 
further progress; for it became 
clear that Leonardo da Vinci 
alone could have so studied 
them. But deeper research quite 
altered the aspect of my quest. 
Long before Bernard Palissy, 
Leonardo examined fossil shells 
on mountain tops, and his 
manuscript notes have been 
preserved. He proved that 
‘‘the Deluge had nothing to do 
with them,” and that they were 
remains of living organisms 
left there by water, ‘‘ Nature’s 
charioteer,” which thus re- 
vealed the circumstances of 
that far-off original existence. 
Long before Cuvier, he showed 
how changes in the level of the 
sea-floor came about, and 
pointed out the strata of the 
Apennines revealed by the 
cutting of the river Lamona. 
Long before Lyell, he calcu- 
lated 400,000 years as the time 
necessary for the accumulations 
formed by the débris poured 
out by the river Po. In the 
study for the head of his 
“Leda” (in the Windsor Col- 
lection) the coils of an ammo- 
nite are set in her plaited hair. 
He it was, if anyone, who 
must have studied Voluta 
vespertilio. But the critical 
reader will have observed 
already that the inner twist 
of the shell, reproduced in 
these pages, and the lines upon 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” its outer surface, both rise 

from left to right; whereas in 

both cases the lines of the stairway move from right to left. I 
have already suggested some reasons for this in the architecture. 
I will add others. The steps move upward in the same 
direction as the hands of a watch as it lies upon a table, after the 
same fashion as we pass the port, or deal a hand at cards, 
“through the button-hole,” as they say in Lincolnshire. The 
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practical result is that you walk up them in the same way as 
modern athletes run round the cinder-track at Queen’s, keeping 
the corner (or the central shaft) always on their right. This 
makes ascending easier, as you may try by comparing this 
staircase with the older one; and the little swell of the curved 
steps in the Open Staircase makes it possible to walk up close to 
the shaft, which involves a far less distance than when you must 
keep near the outer wall, as in Louis XII.’s building, If these 
were his governing reasons, the architect who used the common 
Voluta vespertilio could easily have reversed its curves 
without in any way altering their beauty or proportions. But 
an Italian who lived where Voluta was well known would be 
more likely to have its rare sinistral (or dexiotropic) form in his 
collection than to preserve the common dextral shell that 
anyone could find. If so, the twist of the staircase was ready— 
in the rare Voluta—to his eye and hand. He had only to adapt 
them, by slight alterations of position, to his architecture. If, 
however, it be true that the designer determined on the sinistral 
form of the staircase without reference to the particular Voluta 
he possessed, was he so influenced by any of the reasons just 
suggested, or by some natural affinity within himself? If it is 
easier for a right-handed draughtsman to draw a right-handed 
spiral in the first sketch of his ideas, would it be likely that 
a left-handed spiral would be more easily and_ naturally 
produced by a left-handed draughtsman? Tke point may bea 
small one, but everything counts. All the spirals in Leonardo’s 
note-books are left-handed. The shading in his drawings slopes 
down from left to right. Asa matter of historic fact, Leonardo 
was left-handed. 

Less than a dozen undisputed masterpieces have firmly 
fixed Leonardo’s reputation with posterity as a painter. But the 
gradual discovery of his manuscripts has revealed him to be a 
biologist, an anatomist, a botanist, a mathematician, an authority 
on hydraulics, a deep student of natural history, an engineer, a 
sculptor, an architect and many other things as well. The 
Scala del Bovolo in Venice and the Scala della Conchiglia 
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in Fiesole were built at a time which makes it possible for him 
to have seen them in Italy. In 1516 he crossed the Alps to 
France with Francisco Melzi, at the request of Francis I., and 
took up his abode in the manor of Clos Lucé, near Amboise. 
At Amboise he died on May 2nd, 1519, and the certificate of his 
burial there shows that he had been engaged as “ first painter, 
engineer and architect of the King.” He had made a design for 
draining Romorantin, one of the King’s castles in Touraine. He 
is known to have made sketches in the gardens of the Chateau of 
Blois for improvements in the waterworks built there by Fra 
Giocondo, the Veronese architect. In the absence of any docu- 
mentary evidence in either directicn, it becomes, therefore, 
impossible to disbelieve that between 1516 and 1519 Leonardo 
designed this Open Staircase, designed it with the gracious lines 
of a sinistral Voluta vespertilio in his mind, and set within 
the capitals of its colonnettes the splendidly-carved shells that 
dominate the lesser ornament beneath them. Leonardo was 
the last of the great Masters of Knowledge. Soon after his 
day it had become impossible that anyone should know all 
there was to know. A very little later the blighting régime 
of the specialist had arisen; but he, alone of all men whom 
we can call great, was able to bring to the resources of his art 
a sympathy with the amazing details of that great world of 
Nature he had so nearly made his own. His was no slavish 
copy of her lines and facts. He found that mathematics and 
strict measurements failed him when he came to close quarters 
with her. He knew that the baffling factor in every natural 
object is its life, its organic growth. He realised that the 
baffling factor in a masterpiece of creative art is its beauty, a 
quality as essential and as intangible as life. He therefore 
reached the deeper truth that beauty, like life and growth, 
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depends not on exact copying, but on those subtle variations to 
which the scheme of creation, as we know it, owes its great laws 
of the origin of species and the survival of the fittest. This, 
then, is why the lines of the stairway, though suggested by 
Voluta, are subtly varied from the arrangement in the natural 
shell; and this is why the stairway is so perfect an example of 
that blend of truth with imagination, of law with liberty, which 
is the higest essential of creative art. 

I have but space to mention a very little more about the 
details of this extraordinary work. The gargoyles at its angles 
have always struck me as being distinctively French; and the 
loveiy statuettes set round about the lower storey are also 
of French origin. Anyone who knows the Fontaine des 
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Innocents, or the Diane Chasseresse, or the nymphs of 
Anet, will be reminded of Jean Goujon’s work by these figures at 
Blois. Goujon was born in 1520, and was carving in Rouen by 
1540. It is quite possible that, before his work with Pierre 
Lescot at St. Germain |’Auxerrois had made him famous, he 
chiselled these long lithe limbs, the small breasts set high on the 
body, the elaborate headdress with its pendant ornament, the 
bracelet on the slender arm, that are so characteristic of his 
style elsewhere and so plainly to be seen upon this staircase. 
The men who took a Land in completing Leonardo’s first design 
are not of so great an importance as their mighty predecessor. 
But I should like to know the name of him who carved that 
salamander between the statues and the main wall, a living beast 
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that might have crawled out of a French Gothic cathedral, with 
hind and fore feet gripping the stone, with spinal column curving 
firmly down from neck to tail, with gruesome warts upon his 
scaly back. The mass of multitudinous detail is not the 
first thing that strikes you; and rightly so; for the main 
lines of the design are those that capture all your senses instantly. 
But as you walk slowly upwards the stone seems to grow in all 
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eraceful shapes beneath your eyes. In every corner delicate 
patterns, gentle curves, or royal emblems glow on the fretted 
surface. The doors alone are a delight. 

I have left them fast closed until now. The trace of many 
a tragedy lurks behind them; and their ghosts may not be held 
in thrall much longer. The shadows on those lovely steps grow 
red with every setting sun. THEODORE ANDREA Cook. 
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HUNTING WALRUS IN ARCTIC REGIONS. 

N comparatively recent years immense herds of walruses 
were still numerous in the Bering Sea. To-day their 
numbers are ever diminishing owing to their persistent 
slaughter by natives armed with modern weapons of 
destruction. The nomadic tribes of Eastern Siberia still 

prey upon these animals, as their forefathers did, for meat, for 
skins used in the construction of boats and dwelling-houses, and 
also for ivory for commercial purposes; nor are the E-squimaux of 
Alaska far behind 
their Asiatic neigh- 
hours in these de- 
predations. More- 
over, in both 
countries cheap 
firearms are 
rapidly supersed- 
ing the old forms 
of primitive ivory- 
pointed spears for- 
merly used for 
killing walrus and 
seals. Also the 
rapid advance of 
white men _ into 
these Northern re- 
gions has driven 
the walrus from 
his old haunts in 
the Northern 
Pacific Ocean. 
Consequently, the 
sportsman who 


may wish to add to ON KODIAK 


his collection a 
specimen of what is known as the Pacific walrus (Odobznus 
obesus), will find himself confronted with a long and arduous task. 
On this point the writer can speak with feeling, having spent two 
seasons in quest of that particular quarry, during which time he 
traversed many thousands of miles before finally attaining his 
object. But, assuming that the hunter isa good sailor, the search 
for these amphibious animals will probably prove to be the most 
interesting experience of his life. 

It is a matter of less than twenty years since walruses 
were found on the Asiatic Coasts as far south as Cape Zupanov 
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in Kamchatka, and still later they were plentiful a little further 
north at Karaginsky Island, and yet more numerous near the mouth 
of the Anadyr River. The habit of these animals is to come 
south in early winter on the edge of the ice. In spring the 
females and young retreat once more on the receding ice, and pass 
through the Bering Straits into the Arctic Ocean, where during 
summer months great herds of them may still be seen along the 
northern shores of Siberia. During part of the summer months, 
herds of bulls remained in certain favoured spots on the Siberian 
Coasts above 
named, and ex- 
tended down the 
Alaskan shores as 
far as the extreme 
western point of 
the Alaska Penin- 
sula in the Bering 
Sea. To-day they 
are not found dur- 
ing summer on the 
Siberian Coast 
south of the 
Anadyr River, and 
are very scarce on 
the Alaskan Coasts 
south of the Bering 
Straits. Conse- 
quently, when 
starting from 
Japan early in 
M ay, 1900, in 
quest of walrus, 
the writer was 
compelled to travel 
nearly 3,000 miles 
North’ ere he caught sight of a herd of them. It was not until 
long after this, and having traversed many hundreds of miles 
further, that he finally killed one. 

The first spot at which walruses were seen on this trip was 
in Holy Cross Bay, a place marked on the chart at the head of 
the Gulf of Anadyr. Here a big herd of bulls were observed 
swimming in the sea, vainly seeking a safe spot on a sandy beach 
where they might haul out and bask in the sun as is their custom 
when unmolested. But, alas for these poor brutes, the shores in 
that neighbourhood are peopled by scattered settlements of the 
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Chukchi tribe. These natives 
live extensively on walrus and 
reindeer meat. Thus when a 
herd of walruses hauls out on 
a sandspit it is not long before 
a fleet of canoes puts out from 
some settlement with their 
owners armed to the teeth and 
bent on destruction. Conse- 
quently the stranger visiting 
such a spot stands little chance 
of getting a good walrus, even 
if he spends many days in the 
locality, since the wretched 
animals are seldom left in 
peace more than a few hours 
after they come on shore. This 
persistent harassing of them 
may be responsible for a 
curious precaution adopted by 
walruses when on land. In 
the first place, they never haul 
out very far above the water- 
line, and, when much hunted, 
they usually rest just beyond 
the edge of breaking waves, 
even taking the precaution to 
move their positions at short 
intervals so as to keep pace 
with the rising or falling tide. 


some task of a sen- 
tinel is evidently 
not imposed upon 
any one particular 
bull for a long 
spell of time, be- 
cause the spectator 
will observe that 
when the first bull 
is tired of his task 
he will arouse 
another bull and 
immediately fall 
asleep himself. 
The second bull 
will in due course 
do likewise, and 
thus the whole 
band seems to 
share an equal 
division of labour. 
This system of 
keeping a_ look- 
out renders’ the 
task of approach- 
ing to within close 
quarters of a herd 


a very difficult 
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ON THE NORTH-WEST POINT OF ALASKA. 


Secondly, although nearly every 
bull on landing at once lies down to sleep, there is always a 
watchman on the look-out. This arduous and apparently irk- 
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matter. It is bad enough for the sportsman who wishes to 
shoot one, but the photographer who aspires to take a picture 


needs to be imbued with the patience of Job, 


flan & fear 
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and the writer 


has spent many hours trying in vain to get good pictures of 
walruses on a beach along the open sea. Compared with this 
the actual photographing of walruses on ice is an easy matter in 
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places where they 
cannot escape far 
into big open 
sheets of water. 
In size the 
Pacific walrus con- 
siderably excéeds 
his allied species 
of the Atlantic. 
The writer has, up 
to the present 
time, been person- 
ally unable to 
actually weigh one 
of these animals, 
but thinks — that 
probably the esti- 
mate as given in 
acknowledged 
standard books, 
namely, 3,00olb., 
is not far wide of 
their correct 
weight. In length 
the largest bull 
walrus measured 
by him exceeded 
12{t. from nose to 


tail, and carried a pair of tusks 25in. long measured from tips 
to the gum. These tusks were, however, considerably worn down 
at the points, as is the case in all old bulls, caused by their 
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owners continually digging for 
clams with their tusks. 

A word of advice to the 
hunter as to how to set to work 
when attempting to kill these 
animals may not be out of place 
here. Walruses are particu- 
larly keen of scent and hearing, 
and quickly terrified on smell- 
ing or hearing strange things. 
They are not, however, long- 
sighted, and take little notice 
of a crouching man so long as 
he remains motionless. In fact, 
the writer has seen a band of 
seven bulls on the sand within 
1oyds. of him, sitting on the 
dead carcase of one which he 
had killed and photographed 
with his last unexposed film a 
few minutes previously, thereby 
losing the chance of a lifetime 
for getting a unique picture. 
But this was in a spot where 
the walrus had not been hunted 
for many years, and these par- 
ticular animals were probably 
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unacquainted with the sight of human beings. The most 
vulnerable spot in which to hit a walrus is the back part of the 
skull. The forehead, being several inches thick in bone, almost 
invariably turns bullets, even if solid ones are used in a big rifle, 
as should always be done. Besides the head, with the exception 
of the heart, there is hardly a vital spot in these huge brutes’ 
bodies, and bullets may be fired ad libitum into these masses of 
flesh and blubber without seeming to have much effect. . They 
should never be shot while swimming in the water, as 
when dead their bodies sink 
immediately. The only chance 
of securing one thus killed is 
that a boat shall instantly reach 
the spot and someone harpoon 
the body before it sinks. 
Numerous tales have been told 
by Arctic explorers and others 
of instances when’ walruses 
have attacked boats with their 
tusks. This may have hap- 
pened in cases where the 
animals could only seek refuge 
by swimming in small spaces 
of open water among the ice, 
with no means of escaping from 
these enclosures. But although 
the writer and his companions 
have ventured among herds of 
them in small boats and native 
canoes, he never saw an in- 
stance of walruses attacking a 
boat in open waters. Never- 
theless, it must be admitted 
that these huge brutes present 
rather a ferocious and awe-in- 
spiring appearance as they swim and lie around small boats, 
occasionally coming up within a few yards of the craft, and 
continually uttering their deep, bellowing roar, which can be 
heard for miles across the waters in still weather. 

The natives of Siberia who chiefly hunt walrus to-day 
belong to three different races. First, the Chukchis of North- 
East Siberia ; secondly, a few tribes of the true Esquimaux living 
in the vicinity of Plover Bay; and, thirdly, the Koriaks, 
who extend as far south along the Bering Sea shores as 
walrus are now found. The Chukchi natives when hunting 
walruses in canoes made of these animals’ skins are usually 
armed with spears, rifles and harpoons, and are always 
prepared for the emergency of being capsized. To guard 
against this Gaanger they fix inflated seal skins and_ bladders 
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to the canoes’ sides, so that in the event of a spill they 
shall not sink. These people are particularly fond of walrus 
meat, and will often bury a whole animal in the sand when unable 
to remove it at once. The fact that generally the flesh has 
become putrid ere they return to dig it up does not prevent 
both men and women from cutting off huge lumps of meat 
and eating it raw, while the horrible odour arising from it 
drives the white spectator away as far as possible from the scene. 
Those among us, in this luxurious twentieth century, who 
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have no experience of these Northern races, can hardly realise 
the state of affairs existing there to-day, in a land where the 
natives are cut off from civilisation by endless miles of sea or 
land, where trains or roads are unknown, and ships with their 
burdens of food and strange foreign crews are seldom seen. Poor, 
savage, uneducated, and without any real form of religion, as 
they are, these dwellers on the inhospitable Arctic Coasts are 
undoubtedly more contented with their lot than many a modern 
millionaire. For who is there among us, when once he has tasted 
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its joys, can resist the mystic charm of the magnetic North? Let 
him return to home, warmth and luxury, yet will his heart ever 
turn with a strange longing to days and nights spent in those 
far-off Arctic regions, where in short, beauteous summers the 
sun never sets, or in long pitiless winters is seldom seen. Where 
Nature is kind and cruel alternately, with a fickleness passing 
the nature of human beings. Where also, during spring or 
autumn, strong steamers battle for life when caught in tempests 
which howl over watery wastes, coming from unknown regions 
of snow and ice, over which silence and desolation reign supreme. 
Or where, in happier moments, we have lounged idly on deck 
watching the lazy flapping of our sails as we lay becalmed in 
waters smooth as glass, and gazed spellbound at marvellous 
sunsets lighting up distant snow-clad peaks and reflecting them on 
pellucid waters as in the finest mirror. 
Why marvel, then, that when the spirit 
of “ wanderlust”’ calls, we dwellers in 
Southern climes seek once more the 
wondrous North? C. E. Rapciyrre. 


WATER FOR PARTRIDGES. 
A CORRESPONDENT writes to ask whether 
we ‘think it is really of any use” putting out 
water for partridges to drink in times of 
drought, as we advised should be done last 
summer, and as has been often advised by high 
authority. The obvious answer that we should 
not have advised it had we thought it useless, 
might not seem very courteous, although it 
might perhaps have occurred to our correspon- 
dent. His motive for asking the question is 
that his keepers apparently have told him that 
the partridges never came to the water which 
they did put out. We well know how loth 
keepers are to recognise any good in any sug- 
gestion which they have not made themselves, 
and in accepting from them any verdict of this 
kind, their disposition should be considered and 
a fair discount allowed for it. It might also be 
pointed out that a lazy keeper might find a 
motive for saying that the partridges never 
came to the trcughs or pans, because if these 
were condemned he would be saved the trouble 
of filling them, It is not necessary, however, 
to suppose the keeper to be such a lazy 
rascal as_ this. What is more likely is 
* that, placing the pans at haphazard, without - 
using hs head to think where the birds are most likely to find them, he may 
have placed them so that, in fact, only a few of the birds did find them. 
The right spots to choose for the pans are those of the birds’ frequent rescrt, 
such as the gaps by which they pass through the hedges, gateways and other 
places where they come to dust themselves. If such sites be chosen the birds 
will quickly find the pans, and, in a dry summer, appreciate their contents, 
It may be added that the pans specially sold for the purpose have a distinct 
advantage over the open pans or troughs, because the small birds are so apt 
to get into the latter to bathe, and so waste and befoul all the water, 
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CHANGE OF Habit IN BRACKEN. 

It seems hardly possible to doubt that the bracken in many, if not all, 
parts of our islands is changing its habit, so that it is now about a month 
later than it used to be. It is more especially with regard to its vigorous 
performance in the late autumn and early winter that this is noticeable than 
in its vernal beginnings; but probably that is only because the autumnal 
aspect is the one which comes into more common notice, since at that time 
the shooter and the beater are about in the coverts, and the character of the 
bracken has an importance which it does not bear at the earlier season. 
There is no doubt at all that, on account of this belated vigour of the 
bracken, some coverts in East Anglia have to be shot several weeks later 
than they used to be, because beaters cannot now get the game, especially 
the ground game, to show themselves out of the fern so early in the year. 
To whatever cause we are to assign it, whether to a long succession, previously 
to this last, of winters in which there has been hardly any snow to ‘‘lay” the 
bracken, or to a general change of the seasons, and delay in the seasonal 
changes of the year, the fact, at all events, is beyond a doubt that the 
bracken gives strong upstanding covert at a later date than it used to, and 
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* HE Life of a Modern Jester” might have been selected 
as an alternative title to the Recollections of a Humourist 
(Pitman). Mr. Arthur William a Beckett was for 
many years assistant editor of Punch, and has held 
many other journalistic positions, including the editor- 
ship of three or four comic papers, in which his vocation was 
“to shoot folly as it flies.” But the professed humourist suffers 
from the disadvantage of having always to meet great expecta- 
tions. When a sober or demure man happens to let out a good 
joke, surprise adds to our delight. Should the professed 
humourist open his mouth or dip his pen in ink, we are all 
attention to hear the latest of his good things. It is therefore 
not to be wondered at that this book is not so mirth-provoking as 
was hoped. ‘* Laughter splitting both her sides” was not the 
presiding deity who was present at its birth. The fault we have to 
find with the innumerable stories incorporated in it is their 
remarkable length. One would have thought that twenty years 
of Punch would have induced Mr. a Beckett to recognise that brevity 
is the soul of wit. As an example, no fewer than fifteen pages, or, 
roughly speaking, over 3,000 words, are given to the description of 
a little joke worked off upon a ladies’ club. It is not by any 
means all fooling, but there is an intolerable allowance of 
verbiage to a halfpenny worth of wit. Some of his comparatively 
brief excursions are ruined by the same fault. There is a story 
of a major wko was asked to dinner by a friend of the author’s 
because a son had run away to join the regiment. Cutting out 
the wordy introduction, here is the gist of the matter : 


When dinner was over my friend suggested that perhaps the Major 
would have to catch the last train to Aldershot. 

** Not at all,” returned the soldier. ‘‘I am on pass to-night, and can 
stay here until any hour. Well, I got hold of a patent hive before the 
next swarming and found I possessed a treasure.” 

And he prosed on for twenty minutes. | Our host— who had had a hard 
day of literary work—grew drowsier and more drowsy. Then the dining-room 
began to be used for supper. Several eminent actors dropped in. 

‘“*And that’s Bancroft, is it?” said the Major, in a stage whisper, 
** And Irving? Dear me!” 

My friend yawned, and at length, to our huge delight, the Major got up 
to go. By this time it was nearly three in the morning. 

‘* Well,” said our host, heartily, ‘‘ you know, Major, you have a son of 
mine in your troop. I shall feel it awfully kind of you if you will keep a 
friendly eye on him.” 

‘* Of course, my dear fellow, of course I would. But, unfortunately, I 
shan’t have much opportunity. They will keep your boy at the depdt no end 
of a long time, and I’m off to India next Tuesday.” 


Yet a few really excellent stories can be picked out. Here 
is one illustrating beautifully the mixture of fun, amiability and 
drollery that were the special characteristics of J. L. Toole. The 
author had gone “behind” to talk about a play he had submitted 
called “* On Strike”’: ' 

I found my friend in his dressing-room, He was full of amusing 
anecdotes, but I paid less attention to him than usual, as I recognised the 
brown paper covers of ‘‘On Strike” under the weight of a clumsy clod- 
hopping boot. To say the least, as the author was present, this evidence of 
careless disregard was disrespectful. 

‘* By the way, I want to talk to you about that play of yours, ‘What's a 
Clock ?’?” 

‘* That isn’t my play. My play is called ‘On Strike,’ and a very good 
title,” I returned, with dignity. 

‘* Alla matter of taste. I should prefer ‘What’s a Clock?’ Well, I 
am afraid I can’t manage it. It will offend the working-man, and where 
would be my pit without the ’orny ’and of labour?” 

‘¢ Behind your stalls, I should say.” 

“Ves, that’s all very well. But business is business, and ‘ What’s a 
Clock ?’ I’m afraid won’t do.” 

‘*Well, give it me back,” I returned, rather in a huff. ‘‘ I am sure I 
shall get rid of it elsewhere.” 

‘Of course you will. Give Buckstone a chance, or Henry Irving, or 
Mr. Fechter. It’s more in their line.” 

** Quite so. Now, where is it? “4 
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this is a fact which ought not to be left altogether out of sight when the 
formation of coverts is being considered. Not—to be sure—that bracken 
can ever be looked on as likely material in a new covert, for, hardy though 
it is, no plant is more impossible to induce to grow in conditions of which 
it does not approve; neither has it all the qualities to make it the most 
desirable of covert for pheasants. 


A MIXED Bac. 

A correspondent tells us of a curious mixed bag which he made lately 
in one of the ‘‘ gazes” at Sowley. In that particular ‘ gaze” he only shot four 
head in all, and it was made up of one coot, one widgeon, a sparrow-hawk and 
a Sclavonian grebe. For curious variety this must be something like a ‘‘ record.” 
He also mentions, in the same letter, a singular incident which occurre! to a 
friend not far from the same place. He “‘ put up a mallard with a peregrine 
on its back, holding on to it. The mallard could just flap its wings, or the 
peregrine, I fancy, would not have been able to lift it. On being fired at, the 
peregrine dropped the duck, which was afterwards picked up, and flew away.” 


(Further notes on Shooting will be found on our later pages.) 


THE WEEK. 


Toole looked everywhere. At last I came to the rescue and pointed to 
my play—it was ultimately produced by Edgar Bruce, and did very well 
indeed at the Court Theatre—lying under the great muddy, clumsy boot. 

‘*Oh, yes, there itis! What sharp eyes you have. Take the boot 
with it.” 

** What for ?” 

‘* To give to the boys,” cried Toole, roaring with laughter, and then I 
found that he had passed me a papier maché bon-bon box filled with 
chocolates. 


But the chief interest of the book does not lie in its good 
stories, but in the picture it gives of a section of literary London. 
Mr. a Beckett did not belong to either of the two best sides of 
literature. He has little or nothing to say of the greatest names 
of his period. ‘Tennyson, Swinburne, Arnold, he does not 
mention. There is only a slight anecdote of Browning offering 
to write a farce for Toole. Novelists and their ways he 
takes no noteof. Sage and philosopher seem not to have attracted 
him. Of literary Bohemia he has scarcely anything to say. 
Nor here shall you find any account of “the Street’’ and its 
ways, of the true free lance and the “liner,” of the Dog and Triple 
Tun or the modern bars that serve the same purpose as that 
ancient hostelry, or the merrymaking followed by penance 
dire of the wild nights and morning borrowings still distinctive 
of the light-hearted penmen of Fleet Street. Mr. a Beckett 
occupies a place between these extremes. The comic journalist 
has a sphere of his own, one that is in touch with the theatre on 
one side and the clubs on another. Our author appears to 
have been an eminently clubable man. As a mere boy when 
editing the Glowworm he belonged to a very late club called the 
Raleigh, and the following bears eloquent testimony to the sort 
of life led by a young journalist in those days: 


I was always—or nearly always—in bed by 4.30 or § a.m. In those 
days I had rooms in Palace Chambers, 88, St. James’s, which were conveniently 
close to Regent Street and Waterloo Place, the Aadztat of the Raleigh. Then 
would come the printer’s devil at 8 a.m., after I had had about four hours’ 
sleep, to call my attention to the requirements of the Gluwzwerm. Thus it 
came that I grew acclimatised to four hours’ sleep a day, and even nowadays 
I do not seem to require more. 

The Savage in its early days of shirt-sleeves and yards of 

clay, the Civil Service, of which he was an original member, and 
the Arundel were others of his favourite clubs. There is an 
entertaining account of a night at the Garrick—a recent one, too 
—that we would have liked to quote except for its great length. 
Let us try to summarise the strange, eventful history: At 7.45 
arrive Mr. a Beckett and his friends to dine and talk business. 
3y eight the business is disposed of. About ten men drop in 
for the ‘pleasing grilled bones and the toothsome Welsh rare- 
bit.” Actors arrive at eleven or 11.30. Green-room gossip 
follows. After midnight arrive the leader-writers and dramatic 
critics. Much talk about a new play, amid which steps in the actor- 
manager. ‘Towards three the leader-writers for important dailies 
call on their way from Fleet Street and begin an important 
theological discussion. Home (and let us hope to bed) at six 
o’clock in the morning. Yet in the youth of our author hours 
were still later. He tells a story of a clerical member who 





appeared one morning, eager for Lreakfast, at about twenty minutes to nine, 
and approaching tne half-slumbering head waiter in the rather dissipated- 
looking coffee-room, asked him, ‘* what he could have to eat ?” 

‘*What can you have to eat, sir?” repeated the roused head waiter, 
coming briskly to attention; ‘‘ very sorry, sir, but the committee won’t let 
us serve supper after half-past eight o’clock, Lut I think I can get you some 
oysters !” 

No wonder he raises a mild lament that in these degenerate 
days “sunrise sighting” has ceased to be popular. He thinks 
that the ladies’ club is the speciality par excellence of tne twentieth 
century. Some of them have given a lesson to the clubs of men 
in the matter of economy and good management. Inthe woman 
question he, indeed, shows indefatigable interest, and dwells long 
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on the history of the Advanced Woman, Mrs. Bloomer and the 
Girl of the Period. Nothing in regard to his profession said by 
Mr. a Beckett is better than his account of the difficulty in 
keeping “ chestnuts out of Punch.”” When the editor of the Strand 
Magazine asked him to join in the discussion of Mr. Howell’s state- 
ment that the English of to-day are the most humour-loving 
people in the world, he replied that the jokes of fifty years ago are 


as popular to-day as they were then. He goes on to tell us that 
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LessONS OF THE LayING ComPETITION. 

ACH winter for ten years past the Utility Poultry Club 
have held a laying competition, and the one recently 
ended was in many respects the most important and 
instructive yet held. No “ records” have been made, 
owing, no doubt, to the severity of the weather, but 

the excellent results from many of the pens show that some 
strains, if properly fed and managed, will lay even through a 
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ON THEIR WAY HOME. 


severe winter. The chief interest, however, of the present com- 
petition lies not so much in the egg records as in the fact that 
for the first time the pens were divided into two lots, half being 
kept under cover and half in the open. It was expected that the 
results would be instructive, and they were, but not in the 


direction anticipated, for those housed out of doors did far better. 


than those*under cover. Three days before the competition 
closed I went down to Rayne, the scene of the contest, and Mr. 
Richardson, to whose charge the feathered competitors were 
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on one occasion Charles Keene, the famous artist in black and white, 
actually repeated a joke he had used in one picture in a second version of the 
same idea, The strange thing was that none of those who sat at the 
celebrated round table discovered the coincidence. It fell to the lot of an 
outsider to call the attention of the editor to the plagiarism. 

If the book does not exactly scintillate with humour, it 1s 
full of agreeable reading from start to finish, and forms a docu- 
ment of importance dealing with the social life of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. 
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entrusted, showed me round. The twenty outdoor pens were 
confined in grass runs, each 14yds. by 7yds.; they had a 
sleeping-house, but no outdoor shelter except that, facing the 
north, a strip of corrugated zinc about 8in. high kept the wind 
off. The twenty indoor pens were in a house 7olt. long, so 
constructed that each pen had a lofty run about 7ft. by 6ft. ; 
each pen, it should be said, consisted of four pullets. The 
condition of the birds left nothing to be desired, and testified to 
the extreme care lavished upon them by 
Mr. Richardson and his subordinates. 
All, except those heavy in moult, were 
in the pink of condition. The object 
of these competitions is, of course, to 
demonstrate firstly that fowls properly 
treated will lay during the winter, and 
secondly to show which are the best 
breeds for this purpose; or rather that 
by careful selection, and by breeding 
from the best layers, any of the popular 
breeds of the day will show excellent 
laying results during the winter. The 
competition lasts during the worst six- 
teen weeks of the year from the laying 
point of view; yet this year five pens 
laid over 200 eggs during its progress. 
Lut for the bad weather the results 
would have been far better, and taking 
into consideration the difference in the 
weather this winter as compared with 
that of the two last, I consider the com- 
peting birds have never done better. 
This shows that progress is being made, 
for, the birds always being pullets, each 
season a new generation competes. 
I:specially satisfactory is it that the 
outdoor birds did so well. They were 
not coddled, but housed and fed, as 
nine out of ten poultry-keepers would 
treat them, with a breakfast of soft 
food, granulated meat, biscuit meal 
and meal, and grain at night. All the 
pens laid excellently. At first sight it 
seems puzzling that those in the house 
did so badly; but in my opinion the 
fault Jay in not giving them sufficient 
glass. The runs were too dark; they 
were also too small. Had the cold 
been a dry cold, such as they get in the 
States, | am sure they would have done 
better; but the damp atmosphere 
reached them, and that, with the dark- 
ness, affected their laying powers. 
There is no doubt that if fowls are to 
lay well in winter, an open run for 
them to range in every day is a 
necessity. 
FavourITE BREEDS OF THE YEAR. 

This has been a Butt Orpington 
and, in a lesser degree, a Wyandotte 
year, these two popular breeds carry- 
ing off all the honours. White Leg- 
horns, which frequently do well in these 
competitions, this year failed, in spite 
of the fact that the incubating breeds 
were handicapped by so many indi- 
vidual birds going broody. A cure for 
this seems hard to find. The mouiting 
problem, too, must trouble the Utility Club; a great many of 
the pullets moulted during the competition. We badly want a 
brown egg-laying breed which do not moult or turn broody in 
the winter. However, we are getting on, and the number of 
strains which will lay well in winter, if properly fed and tended, 
is certainly increasing. C. D. Lesxiz. 

DuNSsMoRE SHIRES. 

There have been times recently when breeders of Shire 

horses have felt somewhat depressed at the prospect before them. 
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Until the King’s sale took place the averages attained were 
somewhat low in comparison with what they have been in former 
years, and it was believed that the era of high prices had passed. 
The sale of Dunsmore Shires, however, will give a fillip to the 
business. The stud of Sir P. Albert Muntz has attained a great 
reputation during recent years, chiefly owing to the success at 
the stud by Dunsmore Jameson, who during the past four 
years has headed the list of winning sires. It was no wonder, 
therefore, that a very large crowd of breeders, estimated to be 
about 700, met at Dunsmore, a few miles out of Rugby, at the 
triennial saie. From the beginning it was obvious that 
there were plenty of buyers present and that they meant 
business. The first lot put up was Royal Duchess, 
who went to Earl Beauchamp for 120 guineas, while very 
shortly after the mare Bonny Blue was bought by Mr. F. E. 
Muntz for 370 guineas, and Mr. Whitley gave 105 guineas 
for Normoor Success. Then came the celebrated mare Dunsmore 
Fuchsia, who, after a keen competition, was purchased by Mr. 
Whitley for 520 guineas. The same gentleman also bought Quality 
for 380 guineas. Aldeby Lady Jameson was bought by Mr. F. E. 
Muntz for 460 guineas. Lord Winterstoke became possessor of 
Dunsmore Patty for 170 guineas. Sir Alexander Henderson 
paid 230 guineas for the two year old filly Dunsmore Picturesque, 
while Dunsmore Posy went to Mr. Smith Carington for 240 
guineas. Mr. Robert Whitehead of Buxton paid 180 guineas for 
the yearling filly Dunsmore Queenie, and the King purchased 
Dunsmore Quality for 110 guineas. Of the stallions Hazelwood 
Victor went to Sir Edward Price for 160 guineas. Copped Hall 
Jameson went to the Keynsham Stud Company for 210 guineas, 
Mr. Peter Coats became the owner of Dunsmore Prince for 440 
guineas, and Mr. W. Whitley paid 460 guineas for Dunsmore 
Pearl Diver. The last to come on was Dunsmore Patriarch, who 
fetched 250 guineas. Thus an average of close on £149 was 
reached for fifty-one lots, so that the sale must be considered 
one of the most successful held during recent years. 
PRESERVING Eccs IN WATER-GLASS. 

Just now the preservation of eggs is a matter of great 
importance, both to the private owner and the small tradesman, 
as the time is just coming on when they will be both numerous 
and cheap. It requires a considerable amount of expert treat- 
ment to obtain eggs in winter, and very frequently the expense 
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and trouble involved are more than the return justifies. For 
this reason the practice of preserving eggs has been on the 
increase for some time, and the favourite material used for the 
purpose is water-glass. Mr. James Hendrick, of Aberdeen 
University, has been conducting some experiments in order 
to know how long preserved eggs wouid keep without 
undergoing decay or any serious change in composition. 
In the result he found that eggs that had been kept in this liquid 
for a few months could scarcely be distinguished by the eye, the 
palate or the nose from commercial fresh eggs, which, as every- 
body knows, differ materially from new-laid eggs, in so far as 
they have generally been kept for a few days. After six months 
the eggs tasted and smelt like well-kept eggs a few days old, and 
as they were not new laid when put into the water-glass no 
material change appeared to have taken place. But later the 
effect of keeping is easily seen. After three or four years the 
white becomes pink in colour and very liquid, and the eggs 
acquire a taste suggestive of soda. Even after four years, how- 
ever, the eggs had no unpleasant taste or smell, and the white 
coagulated in the usual manner in cooking. There does not 
appear to be much change in the composition even after 
lengthened immersion in water-glass. The preservation takes 
place by means of a slow deposition of silica on the shells, which 
blocks them up and appears to render them less permeable. 
SPRING ANNUALS. 

At this season of the year we are always glad to receive the 
catalogues from the various seed merchants, as they are a welcome 
reminder that winter is over, and the pleasant, if arduous, work 
of the spring is about to begin. The Farmers’ Year Book of 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons of Reading, in addition to its exhaustive 
lists of seeds, contains many useful, if brief, hints about cultiva- 
tion. The pages are beautifully illustrated with pictures of the 
crops grown, and-the Year Book contains an excellent calendar 
for 1907, which farmers will find of the utmost service. Messrs. 
James Carter and Co., High Holborn, London, also send their 
catalogue, which is distinguished bya scientific preci-ion of descrip-, 
tion. In connection with roots, for instance, we havea table drawn 
up by the analyst, which ought to enable farmers to select easily 
those which are most suitable to their purpose. The catalogue is 
full of interesting information, and is adorned with many pictures 
of the roots and other crops raised from the company’s seed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HEREDITY AND MALFORMATION. 
{To rHE Epiror oF ‘* CountrY LIFE.” } 

S1r,—The enclosed photographs, if you can reproduce them, might interest 
some of your readers. The larger one is of a cow I bought at a fair in 
Ireland three years ago. You will notice that her ears appear to be mutilated, 
Whether they were or not I cannot say, as she was like that when I 
bought her, and I have never been able to trace her history. The 
smaller one is of her first calf, now about twenty months oid, and, as you 
will see, its ears also appear to have had the points bitten off; but this is not 
the case, as I saw him shortly alter he was born. Her calf last year was also 
born with the same deformity. Unfortunately, both calves were bulls (steered), 
as otherwise it would have been interesting to see if this would have 
descended to the next generation. The cow herself is now in the possession 
of a friend, who bought her for her peculiarity, being greatly interested in 
natural history. —H. CHAVASSE 
(Major). 

SMALL HOLDINGS AND 
THE ENCLOSURE OF 
COMMONS. 

[To THE Epiror.} 
S1r,—The question of small 
holdings is much in the air at 
present. I do not propose to 
touch on the difficult question 
of the creation of such holdings 
by compulsory purchase of 
private land, but I should like 
to point out what I think has 
been somewhat overlooked, 
namely, that in the last fifty 
years many of the small hold- 
ings once existing on the edges 
of common lands have been 
practically extinguished by the 
enclosure of such commons. 
A return has just been made 
to Parliament which shows the 
amount of common land enclosed between 1845 and 1899 in the county of 
Surrey. It reaches the astounding total of 14,993 acres.. And this takes 
no account of the open land, always practically but not legally common, which 
in former days was used by cottagers, but has now been enclosed for 
building land. All these 15,000 acres of land have ceased to be 
available as supplementary pasture (good, bad and indifferent) for small 
holders. In the south-west parts of Surrey where commons still exist, the 
holdings, some of them of great antiquity and doubtless the result very often 
of **squatting” some centuries ago, are often extremely small. I know of 
some which are not more than half an acre, while sume are an acre or two in 








extent—crofts in the middle of a common. Such holdings could not 
possibly be self-supporting except through the existence of common 
rights and of a very considerable amount of common land on which 
the cottager can run his cow or 
two, or his few sheep, his sow, or 
his poultry, But the Surrey commons, 
as everyone who knows them is 
aware, though rich in beauty, in 
heather and in gorse, are of the 
poorest description in point of pasture. 
And this very fact makes their 
mutilation the more deplerable from 
the small holdings point of view. 
-For it is obvious that it takes many 
acres of such heather land to sup- 
port the same amount of stock as 
a single acre of good grass land 
could feed. It is, unhappily, the case 
that though these small holders are 
still very numerous —I_ know of 
one common now threatened 
with partial enclosure where there are seventy commoners on the Manor 
Roll—they have in very many instances ceased to exercise their 
rights and set little store by them. The difficulty of supplying cheap 
guardianship for the cattle, the children being not now available, has 
something to do with this. The total absence of all power or spirit 
of co-operation (such as on a Danish moor makes the small holder a well-to- 
do being) is another cause. But [| fear that the attitude of indifference and 
unthriftiness on the part of the small holders themselves furnishes the best 
reason. Yet the rights still exist, the capacities are still present, the open 
common is still for some of them an actual fact. The fact that, from this or 
that sufficient or insufficient cause, a certain set of persons fail to make use of 
hereditary rights, or are even ready to realise a short-sighted profit by parting 
with them, can never justify those who have the broadest interests of the 
nation in their hands in making it impossible for those rights ever to be exer- 
cised again in the future, when unforeseen developments may have drought 
back the possibilities of profitable use of them. It will be of no use to cry 
‘* Back to the land !” when some of the advantages which went with the land 
have been taken away or seriously lessened. ‘The deplorable enclosures of 
common land in the past were often made in the interests of private owners, 
To-day the danger comes from another source—from parish councils in a 
short-sigiited desire to sav@the ratepayers’ pockets, from public or semi-public 
bodies eager to obtain at an easy rate land for desirable and useful purposes. 
This danger is even greater than the old one, since it walks in the respectable 
garb of a public benefit, and appeals to that instinct which so commands the 
sympathy and admiration of all ratepaying humanity, much enduring, but 
often short-sighted in its endeavours to escape from its tormentors.—GE£RALD 
S. DAVIEs. 
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COST OF COUNTRY LIFE 
[fo THE Eprror.] 

Six,—In reply to **G. C.,” some seven 
years since I took a somewhat similar 
house (twenty acres, meadow park land), 
and I think if rent is not included the 
sum of £1,000 per year would suffice 
and leave a margin. The hay from the 
meadow (part only) would materially 
lessen the stable account; one or two 
cows could be kept for milk supply, and 
I used to buy in some twenty lambs in 
August, and feed them with cut hay and 
oatsin w-nter, But they must be sold by 
the end of January, or they begin to ** go 
oft” for w int of fresh pasture. If **G.C.” 
knows anything of land or cattle, well 
and good; if not, he should engage a 
gardener or coachman who does. 
Let him enquire as to rates. Though 
paying £50 a year more rent now 
than I did in the last country house, my 
rates are less, although now one has 
advantaye of well-lighted roads and 
electric light from public company, as 
against dark lanes and oil lamp for 
lighting the house. —EXPERIENCE, 


[To THE Epiror.] 
Sir.—In your editorial note to 
*G. C.’s” letter I venture to think 
the staff suggested for garden pur- 
poses—viz., man and boy—would not 
suffice for more than one acre of 
garden, half of which was under spade 
and the rest pleasure ground with 
greenhouses. Nor would a good coach- 
man be easily got who would also see 
to cows and fowls. It all depends on 
the standard of excellence required by 
*“G, C.” in his general ‘* turn out.” 
The specification instanced would 
require three men and a boy outside, 
but there would be much surplus produce for sale or gifts. ‘*G C. 
should be prepared to spend £500 per annum at least on external upkeep, 
and it is quite a moot point whether he would be wise in buying a horse, 


” 


etc,, in preference to a small motor-car.—G. F. E. 





MINDS OTHER THAN OURS. 
[To 1He Eprror oF ‘f Country LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—In your issue of January 5th there is an article by Mr. F. G. Aflalo, 
which contains the following sentence, ‘* The bray of an ass during its courtship 
is not, so far as we know, very different from that which it utters before rain, or 
when getting a thrashing.” The popular superstition that: the ass brays 
‘* before rain” is easily, I think, accounted for, when it is considered that the 
atmosphere before, during and after rain is in a very favourable condition for 
which the donkeys of a 
country-side delight to practise ; for be it r:membered that the donkey is a far 
more conversational animal than the horse, and that amplitude of voice and 


the transmission of that ‘‘ wireless telephony ” 


ear which has called forth the laughter of the witless from time immemorial 
is merely evidence of the donkey’s ancestors having been desert-dwellers, given 
to inter-communication over vast spaces. There is much individuality and 
diversity in the voices of donkeys ; some there are who, when merely giving 
greeting to a friend, would lead the uninitiated human hearer to suppose the 


(HER 


sound to be the expression of an acute degree of bodily anguish. 
This brings me to my chief point: Does the donkey raise his voice when 
‘setting a beating’? I hardly think so. Mr. Aflalo’s suggestion that it 
does is the first of the kind that I have ever heard. Has he any evidence to 
support his assertion? Personally, I am happy to say, I have no data on 
this point; though I have owned and satisfactorily trained numerous donkeys. 
I have heard one give a short squeal on many occasions, but that was because 
she was being made to do what she did not wish, and was suffering rather in mind 
than in body. Some writer, whose name has escaped me, has specially 
noticed the silence of the ass under suffering, and has suggested that it is a 
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great pity that this animal is not en- 
dowed with the temperament of the pig, 
who makes the welkin ring with awe- 
some shrieks at the smallest adverse 
experience. I have seena donkey, that 
had been kept a prisoner for some little 
time, on being turned loose in a field 
rush madly and fitfully round and about, 
ears down and tail up, and voice 
clamorous in a succession of bull-calf- 
like ‘‘bawkings,” which I think even 
Mr. Aflalo would have recognised as 
differing from the ordinary tray; and 
one almost ventures to hope that he 
would have seen in the whole per- 
formance some evidence of that 
intentional playfulness as to the posses- 
sion of which sense by animals he is 
so sceptical.—JACQuUES L’ANIER. 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
CARVING. 

[To THE EDIToR.] 
Sir,—It is not, perhaps, generally 
recognised how wide was the influence 
and how scattered the possessions of 
the great monastic foundations. The 
delightful carving on the oriel window 
of the Old House or Monksbarn at 
Newport, Essex, is a link with the 
monks of Westminster Abbey, who 
owned the great tithes in Newport. 
The building is framed of oak with a 
filling of red brick arranged in 
**herring-bone.” It is of the end of 
the fourteenth century, and was for the 
use of the Abbey officials when they 
went to Newport to collect their tithes. 
Doubtless they stored such of the tithes 
as were paid in kind in a side barn, 
which probably was next to the Old 
House, on the site of an existing barn. 
Certainly the most delightful feature of 
this unusual building is the carving under the oriel window. It represents the 
Blessed Virgin Mary crowned. She holds in her right hand a sceptre, and on 
her left supports the infant Saviour, who holds an apple in his right hand. 
On each side of the central figures is an angel, one playing a harp and the 
other a small organ with eight keys. These little instruments were very usual 
in the Middle Ages and were called portatives. The tracery in the upper 
part of the window is a restoration of some years ago, at which time the 
plaster which had for two centuries hidden the timber and brickwork was 
cleared away and the house divided into two cottages. As the upkeep 
of this cell of Westminster Abbey would be superintended from Westminster, 
it is not too wild a theory to suggest that this peculiarly interesting carving 
may have been executed by one of the craftsmen who worked at the Abbey 
itself. — LAWRENCE WEAVRR, F.S A. 


A SCENE IN PALESTINE. 
[To THE EpITOR oF ‘‘CouNtTRY LIFE,” ] 
Sik,—I am sending you a panoramic photograph taken by me in Palestine 
last autumn, which I hope you may think interesting enough to publish in 
Country LIFE. From Nazareth we drove to Tiberias, and this photograph 
was taken while watering the horses at a spring outside Cana in Galilee. 
The Bedouin’s mare is drinking from a trough made from an ancient 





sarcophagus. The village is surrounded by a hedge of prickly pear.— 
A. ETHEL Warp, Athelstan Grosmont, Hereford. 


PROTECTING TROUT STREAM FROM HERONS. 
[To rHE Epiror or ‘* Country LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—I should be very grateful if any of your readers would tell me how to 
protect my trout stream from herons. There is about three-quarters of a 
mile of spawning-ground, and they are killing a big fish almost every day on 
it. Of course a boy walking’ up and down would keep them away, but that 
is an expensive remedy.—SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
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